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‘|b TIME has fully arrived to drop the ‘‘re”’ in the word “reconstruction.” It looks 


backward, and now is no time for the backward look. Construction is the word and 
the thing for to-day. 

Houses were never before so much needed nor so hard to secure as now. What the 
people of the United States will do when cold weather brings the campers home, it is difficult 
to foresee, but our condition is not to be mentioned with the real needs of the people of the 
devastated areas. What must the world do? The answer is, Build. Build houses for the 
people, not reconstructed from the ruins of the old and along the former lines, but new, clean 
modern homes, fit for a family of the new era. 

Ideals, which are houses for the spirit, need to be built. Personal, national, and inter- 
national thinking has been so fundamentally shaken that new concepts and new aims have 
come which need new philosophic, economic, and religious systems for their housing and 
proper development. Twenty-five million dollars to a South American nation as a free-will 
reparation for acknowledged appropriation of property without proper compensation estab- 
lishes a new conception of national honor. Who knows but that we shall have to establish 
a conscience fund for nations! We may yet wish to pay Mexico for Texas. 

The construction of a world system of taboos in matters of health and morals is already 
under way. The men who a few years ago were laughed at when they talked of a saloonless 
United States in 1920 are approaching seriously the greater problem of abolishing intoxicants 
from the whole world. Typhus, trachoma, tuberculosis, cancer, and syphilis can only be 
conquered by the construction of a world-wide system of medical research, inspection, and 
treatment. 

We need to build an entirely new structure of a education which shall include 
all pedagogical and publicity institutions from kindergartens to newspapers. We cannot 
reconstruct the education of the world, for we have never attempted to construct it. While 
we have been careful in the United States to insist upon the attendance of our children at 
school, we have neglected the rest of the world. The uneducated adults of other nations 
have come to us and their i ignorance is the greatest menace to our democracy. The building 
of a world system of education is more important than a political league of nations, for the 
latter will fail without the former. 

We have a world to build. Looking constructively forward and not backward, save 
to remember a few essential lessons, we must approach the challenges of constructing new 
and greater ideals in education, hygiene, industry, politics, and religion with a spirit which 
will write a new definition of the word “ heroism.” 
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The Power of the Ex-Kaiser 


O ACCUSTOMED HAVE WE become since 
the signing of the armistice to look upon the 
ex-Emperor of Germany as an impotent exile 
that we are apt to neglect evidences of his 

still important control of the minds of many Ger- 
mans. The first of this present week brought us 
two rather startling items of news which indicate 
that the man in Holland is not quite the discouraged 
broken outcast that the cartoonists have lately been 
picturing. The swift and silent sinking of the Ger- 
man ships at Scapa Flow was an act which was dis- 
tinctly Hohenzollern-like in its combination of cley- 
erness and stupidity, clever in its accomplishment 
but rather obtuse in its miscalculation of the effect 
upon the world. When the scuttling is investigated, 
the German Admiral yon Reuter admits that it was 
done in pursuance of orders given by the former 
Emperor early in the war that no man-of-war was 
to be surrendered. The same day brought the news 
that the German National Assembly had voted, 
upon receipt of the ex-Kaiser’s urgent advice, to 
sign the treaty but with important reservations, one 
of which was that referring to the extradition of 
their former ruler. Singly and collectively, Ger- 
many still acknowledges allegiance to William of 
Hohenzollern, in spite of their proclaimed conver- 
sion to democracy. This may be only a day or two 
of recuperation of a dying monarchical power be- 
fore its dissolution. It will be the part of wisdom 
for a few weeks, however, to keep a good watch 
on the Rhine and one eye open toward Holland. 


Making a Good Citizen 


HE “BEST FAMILIES” do not always produce 
the best men. The reasons why we expect 
them to, are the facts that such families are pre- 
Sumed to be able and anxious to give their children 
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the best environment, the choicest ancestors, the 
most careful education, and money enough to buy 
the leisure which culture demands. Making a good 
citizen is not, however, a matter of environment. 
Improve a locality by introducing all the modern 
devices for securing proper sanitation, air, food, 
and recreation, and thereby you do incalculable 
‘good, but you have not necessarily made any good 
citizens. 
comes of good lineage, but eugenics is not the pri- 
mary factor in producing citizens of the most de- 
sirable sort. Education and money, separately and 
combined, are not to be decried as assets in the mak- 
ing of real men. William Ellery Channing gaid 
that money should be poured out like water in 
training children. The state will need to spend an 
ever-increasing amount if it desires to secure proper 
equipment, text-books, and well-trained, well-nour- 
ished teachers in the public schools. Money, wisely 
expended, does help mightily in educating voters to 
their responsibilities, but our most expensive 
schools list some graduates who are anything but 
civic assets, and doubling teachers’ salaries will not 
bring the millennium. Likewise with churches and 
law-courts, these religious and legal institutions are 
agencies of social control whose possibilities are yet 
undeveloped, but even at their best they will not: 
of themselves make men good. 
all these influential factors to which we have 
trusted in the shaping of citizens is that they are 
external. Citizen-making must be done by the citi- 
zen himself. 


The Strength of Personality 


ITH A POWER of choice that is God-like, 

the personal spirit selects from the chance 
material brought to it by the senses, and builds a 
character, good or bad at will. In spite of fine 
family, esthetic environment, money to make long 
education possible, laws and religious codes to keep 
him in the straight and narrow path, the youth 
may deliberately negate all these influences by his 
own wilfulness and build a personality just the 
opposite of what might have been predicted. On 
the other hand, a strong soul, with surroundings 
as bad as Lincoln’s may overcome almost any handi- 
cap, and pull the whole state forward with him. 
All these institutions are of tremendous impor- 
tance, it is true, but none of these things can help 
much unless he definitely and purposely uses them. 
And frequently -his most timely help comes, so the 
experience of the race indicates, not directly from 
the institutions we have mentioned, but from per- 
sonal contacts with representatives of them. He- 
redity helps him if his mother or grandfather takes 
a personal interest in him. If religion, or the law, 
or education brings him into touch with a help- 
ful minister or teacher or judge, he is therefore 
sometimes inspired to help himself. When a man 
recognizes himself as a person of possibilities, when 
he tries to develop the good possibilities into reali- 
ties, and when, above all, he gives himself freely to 


help others, then appears the good citizen, self- 
made. a 
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A child has a better chance in life if he 


The Fool and His Folly 
DRESIDENT WILSON will have those in hot 


a) 

+ pursuit who love to carp at his inconsistencies 
of speech and conduct, when they read his address 
_ delivered before certain academicians in Paris. The 
sentiment is entirely sound, but the failure to apply 
it during the war some people cannot reconcile. 
 “T have always been among those who believe that 
the greatest freedom of speech was the greatest 
safety, because if a man is a fool, the best thing 
to do is to encourage him to advertise the fact by 
speaking. It cannot be so easily discovered if you 
allow him to remain silent and look wise, but if 
you let him speak, the secret is out and the world 
knows he is a fool.” It seems to us that the danger 
of fools in a democracy is not great at any time; 
yet of the three greatest allies in the World War 
our country was unique in being almost hysterical 
against all persons who did not conform to the 
uttermost syllable of Federal regulation. It is 
doubtful if in all the world, including Germany, 
there was such drastic repression of opinion as 
we endured here. Surely no sterner test of the 
power to suffer silence was ever imposed upon a 
supposedly free people. We sometimes suspect that 
our President, whose conduct of our perilous ad- 
venture is its own imperishable justification, speaks 
from the book when he gets among the learned 
ones and delights in watching the operations of 
his intellect more than in squaring all that he 
says with the rude facts of the very life which his 
dicta have had a plain part in bringing to pass. 


Conégregationalists Firmly Decline 


ERHAPS IT WAS OBTUSENESS, but it was 
a mystery how the Congregational Church 
could stomach the unity plan with the Episcopa- 
lians which included the reordination of Congrega- 
tional ministers by the hands of a bishop, in order 
that they might become worthy of a place before 
“Churchmen.” We are not informed in whose 
bright mind this idea originated, but it is one of the 
preposterous exhibitions of unionizing zeal which 
we have noticed in the past twenty-five years. Quite 
right is the Massachusetts Congregational Confer- 
ence to pass a resolution in which it “deplores this 
commendation and, while reaffirming its repeated 
_ utterances in the interest of unity and its readiness 
_ to make every consistent concession for such unity, 
yet hereby affirms its judgment that the acceptance 
of such reordination would not only imply the in- 
adequacy of the time-honored ordination of our 
ministry but depreciate the liberty in which: our 
churches had their birth and of which they have 
been the conspicuous champions.” Puritan or Pil- 
grim, how sadly he has softened in these effete days 
if he is willing to acknowledge as of exclusive 
superior virtue the very act and what lies back of it 
_ that made him revolt and become a Pilgrim or a 
Puritan. Oh for a sense of humor. Surely, some 
ne enjoys this delectable churchmanship. 
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The Education of Adults 


WENTY MILLION ILLITERATES may be an 

exaggerated estimate of the number in the 
United States, but the army camp tests have re- 
vealed conditions which astound and humiliate us. 
One man in every five was found unable to get ideas 
from a newspaper and write a letter home. Illit- 
eracy is a grave danger, as those who are combating 
Bolshevism are beginning to discover, and it is no 
solution of the problem to say that if we properly 
educate the children, there will soon be no unedu- 
cated people. We must educate the adults at the 
same time, or the ignorant people over twenty-one 
years of age will hinder the proper education of 
those under that age. Already we see signs of the 
beginning of a new era of adult education. In the 
United States Army, military training is supple- 
mented by studies in the class-room. Prisons are 
becoming colleges. Factories and department stores 
have schools for the education of employees. Henry 
Ford discharged his seventy-five interpreters at De- 
troit, hired teachers instead, and found not only 


-that he achieved results in Americanization, but 


that accidents were reduced over one-half. Churches 
are increasing their normal schools for religious 
education. All the war drives were intensive edu- 
cational processes, teaching citizenship to adults. 
The safety of America depends to a. large extent 
upon adult education. 


Religion Out-of-Doors 


HE TIME OF THE HOLDING of conferences 

has come and the voice of the summer speaker 
will be heard in our land this vacation season by 
more audiences than ever before. That interestin® 
institution formerly known as the Methodist camp- 
meeting has been adopted by every fellowship, in- 
cluding the Unitarian, and the season is on. North- 
field, Mass., which so long enjoyed a monopoly, save 
for the friendly rivalry of Chautauqua, N.Y., finds 
almost numberless competitors in the field. Winona 
Lake, Ind.; Lake Geneva, Wis.; Mountain Lake 
Park, Md.; Estes Park, Col.; Dallas, Tex.,—these 
names give us but an inkling of the widespread 
character of the popular and commendable habit of 
taking one’s religion out-of-doors for the summer. 
It is something like putting into the garden soil the 
plants which have been potted indoors all winter. 
How they do grow! Let any religious impulses, 
coddled and coaxed all winter by weary clerkly 
gardeners, be allowed to return to their native ele- 
ment, and the result will be the same. Christianity 
was born in the fields and by the lakeshore. Cathe- 
drals are seats of bishops; groves are God’s temples. 
The Unitarian who includes in his summer plans a 
visit at the Isles of Shoals will be so strengthened 
in his religious life that the vigor of it will be mani- 
fest all through next winter. 


The principal religious publication of the Church 
of England, The Church Times, has stated editorially 
that the embracing of prohibition by the United States 
is “an access of folly.” There are none so blind. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


and people to the terms of the treaty of peace 

yas foreshadowed at the beginning of the week 
by the presentation of a note from Weimar conveying 
a qualified acceptance of the treaty and by the act of 
the National Assembly in voting, 287 to 188, to accede 
to all the conditions embodied in the amended instru- 
ment. In reply to the former communication, the 
Council of Four last Sunday notified the German peace 
delegation that the present note “presents no argu- 
ments or considerations not already examined,” and 
that the Allied and associated powers, “therefore, feel 
constrained to say that the time for discussion is past.” 
A few hours after this interchange it was announced 
from Paris that Germany had agreed to sign the treaty 
without condition. 


Ton ASSENT OF THE GERMAN Government 


German Resentment 
Against the Treaty 

While the solemn act of the signature of the treaty 
was being staged at Versailles, there were unmistak- 


able signs, in official German quarters and among the, 


German people as a whole, that the German republic 
yas beginning its life with a profound feeling of re- 
sentment engendered by the conviction that the terms 
of the treaty are too harsh. The official view of the 
instrument is summarized in the final communication 
to the Council of Four, in these words: “No people, 
including those of the Allied and associated powers, 
could expect the German people to agree with thorough 
conviction to an instrument of peace whereby living 
members of the very body of the German people are 
to be cut off without consultation of the populations 
concerned, whereby the dignity of the German state 
is to be permanently impaired, and whereby unen- 
durable economic and financial burdens are to be laid 
upon the German people.” It may be assume that this 
protest will play an important part in the future course 
of Germany. 

Sinister Beginning 

of Germany's New Life : 

While the government at Weimar and the German 
peace delegation were framing their final appeal to 
the Council of Four in an attempt to mitigate the con- 
ditions of peace, the German crews in charge of the 
fleet interned at Scapa Flow under the terms of the 
armistice pending the disposition of the vessels by 
agreement among the Allied and associated powers, 
committed an act which caused a violent revulsion of 
feeling throughout the Allied and associated countries. 
The news that most of the interned warships, includ- 
ing all but one of the first-class battleships, had been 
scuttled by the German “honor” crews on board, caused 
first incredulity, then resentment, and then anger in 
London, Paris, Rome, and Washington. The act was 
regarded as a gross violation of the provisions of the 
armistice, and Allied opinion of the act was probably 
aptly summarized by the British admiral who said, in 
commenting on the incident, “It serves us right for 
trusting the Hun.” 


Austria, Hungary, Turkey 
and Bulgaria Next 

Germany’s assent to the conditions of peace con- 
stituted the most difficult step toward the resumption 
of normal conditions in the world. An Austrian dele- 
gation has been in Paris for more than a month, con- 
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sidering the provisions which have been presented to 
them piecemeal. It was expected at the beginning of 
the week that the final phase of the process of reaching 
an agreement with Austria would be hastened, and 
that the Turkish delegation which reached Paris re- 
cently would also be informed without much further 
delay as to what the remnant of the Turkish state may 
expect at the hands of the victorious powers. After 
that, or possibly in concurrence, the frontiers of Bul- 
garia and of Hungary will be fixed in accordance with 
the decisions of the Council of Four. It is expected 
that before midsummer all the peace treaties will be 
signed—with all the promise that they contain of 
weal or of woe—and the long and difficult period of 
readjustment and reconstruction will fully occupy the 
minds of men and of nations. 
Polish Ship of State 
in Troubled Waters : 

One of the disquieting developments in the national 
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life of Poland at its beginning is revealed by the con- | 


troversy which has arisen out of the question of the 
treatment of the Jews in the resurrected state. From 
the highest Jewish quarters in America and Europe, 
persistent reports have been issuing of mistreatment 
of Jews on a large scale in the course of a revival 


of the pogroms that were a disgraceful feature of 


Czaristic régime in Poland and Bessarabia—that is 
to say, in those sections of the Russian Empire to 
which the Jewish population had been restricted by 
imperial acts. Against these charges the Polish ad- 
ministration at Warsaw and Polish communities in 
America and all over the world have been protesting 
vigorously as inventions designed and circulated 
through German agencies in an attempt to prejudice 
Kuropean public opinion against the Polish cause. 
Color to the Polish contention is contained in official 
reports from American diplomatic and military suar- 
ters in Poland, which convey the impression that Pre- 
mier Paderewski and his cabinet are exerting their best 
endeavors to insure equal treatment of all the racial 
elements in the new state. A despatch from Paris 
last week conveyed the news that President Wilson 
had decided to appoint an American commission to 
study conditions on the spot and determine the exact 
truth of the charges and the denials. The request for 
such an inquiry, it is worthy of note, came from Polish 
quarters. ’ 


Protests A gainst Repeal 
of Daylight-Saving Law 
Repeal of the Daylight-Saving Law was foreshad- 
owed last week by the act of the House in: passing a 
bill repealing the law and by the proceeding of the 
Senate in restoring to the agricultural bill the rider 
to the same effect which had been stricken out of the 
measure in the House. This action was taken by Con- 
gress in response to a demand from the farming popu- 
lation, which the advocates of daylight-saving insist 
has been stimulated by lighting and fuel-producing 
interests. Strong opposition to the repeal of the law 
is voiced by the National Daylight-Saving Association, 
which in an appeal to the American people at the 
beginning of the week pointed out that the vast bulk 
of the people, and especially the urban population, 
have found the extension of the waking period in day- 
light a great benefit from every point of view. There 
appears to be a widespread feeling in the cities that 
in acceding to the wishes of a comparatively small 
minority Congress has deprived the vast majority of 
one of the few benefits that have accrued from 
stress of war-time industry and economy. 
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American Labor Federation 

En ‘m phasizes its Conservatism 

ps Resisting every attempt by the radical elements to 
direct its activities along radical lines, the American 
Federation of Labor in the closing days of its conven- 
~ tion in Atlantic City, N.J., declined to commit itself 
to a strike in the event of the failure of the movement 
- to obtain a new trial for Robert J. Mooney, refused 
- to sanction the formation of a National Labor Party, 
and by a practically unanimous’ vote indorsed the 
covenant of the League of Nations, with the proviso 
that the indorsement should not be construed as an 
acquiescence in any attempt to withhold from the Irish 
people the right to self-determination. Another notable 
act of the convention was the passing of a resolution 
admitting the title of colored workers to membership 
in labor organization on a footing of equality with 
white workers. 8. T. 


: 
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Brevities 


Within the past few days eighteen Methodist 
 ehurches in the Boston District have sea on the 
ig salaries of their ministers. 


i» The British troubles in Egypt and India and the 
old and new food monopolies in the United States 
which are taking the bread from the poor here and 
‘abroad are two additional reasons for hastening the 
peace settlement. 


The proposed campaign to teach the new women 
voters how to exercise their right of suffrage intelli- 
gently might well include the: establishment of a col- 
lege of civics and politics. Such a school, however, 
should be made coeducational. 


The Negroes have sent an open letter to the Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference requesting that since 
colored men did their share in making the world safe 
— for democracy they be allowed some of it, at least as 
much as is being granted to the ethnical minorities in 
Austria who fought against democracy. 


One reason given by Representative Campbell of 
Kansas against daylight-saving, we are told by the 
New York Times, was that the law should be repealed 
because it took the farmers out into the fields while 

the dew was on them, and “everybody knows that 
when dew gets on the body it makes sores.” 


. 


If there are twenty-six little wars in progress in the 
world just now, any one of which would have been 
good newspaper copy five years ago but all of which 
are scarcely mentioned now, then the sooner this de- 
_ layed settlement of the great war is reached, the better. 
_ When we remove the stump, the sprouts will go too. 


J .. 


_ Long-incumbent editors of both the daily and the 
religious press paid a consistent tribute to Dr. Charles 
_ Parkhurst, when he retired recently from the editor- 
ship of Zion’s Herald, which must have warmed that 
heroic and powerful friend of righteousness and re- 
- ligion. Of his successor, Dr. KE. C. E. Dorion, we know 
somewhat, fortunately, and we salute him on his formal 
sumption of the chair. He has the twofold equip- 
nt of well-disciplined Methodist fervor and mission- 
y experience and journalistic technique, which make 
za Herald a grateful thing to a peer in the profession 

a a sure power for the good works of that great 
munion. The Herald will not grow less. 
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From the National Capital 


The sword is over Mr. Burleson—The farmers defeat day- 
light-saving—Prohibition sentiment is still growing— 
National guest-house is needed—Anti-revola- 
tion conference projected—Ex-President 

Taft warns Republicans — 


COMMENTATOR 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INCE ORGANIZED LABOR, by the formal action 

of the American Feder ation, at its recent conven- 

tion in Atlantic City, has demanded of President 
Wilson the head of Postmaster Burleson on a charger, 
it is clear that one of the Chief Executive’s first duties 
on his return will be to decide the Texan politician’s 
fate. If he complies with the demand, it need not be 
solely because of the demand of a powerful organiza- 
tion nor because it conforms with the wishes of owners 
of telephone and telegraph properties and publishers 
of periodicals throughout the country. On grounds 
purely personal the President may well act. He has suf- 
fered repeatedly as a statesman and as a party leader 
by taking the advice of Mr. Burleson rather than the 
counsel of men like McAdoo, Lane, and Houston, other 
members of his official family. If Mr. Burleson leaves 
the Cabinet, the last personal link between the Presi- 
dent and the Bryan contingent of the party will be 
severed. 


TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY, urban artisan and 
brain-worker versus rural land-tiller had their battle 
royal in Congress last week, and the bucolic producer 
and voter won. By decreeing that the Daylight-Saving 
Law shall cease to be operative next October the na- 
tional lawmaking body has indicated anew that it is 
more responsive to-day to the will of the majority in 
the vast valley between the Alleghanies and the Rockies 
than it is to the dwellers in the cities along the coasts. 
The same subtle power that makes it certain that the 
Department of Agriculture will always get approxi- 
mately all that it wants for its operations, no matter 
what happens to the legitimate demands of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is still mighty ‘on the Hill.” 


ELEVENTH-HOUR EFFORTS OF BREWERS, 
distillers, former saloon-keepers, American Federation 
of Labor leaders, and eminent jurists in New York City 
to make the courts and Congress negate the legislation 
which puts an end to the liquor traffic on July 1 are 
to fail, unless all present signs deceive. Both the 
Senate and the House have acted during the past week 
in a way to make it clear that the prohibition senti- 
ment is stronger, if anything, than it was before the 
effort to reopen the controversy began. As for the 
great mass-meeting which it was advertised that one 
hundred thousand persons would attend on and about 
the steps of the Capitol, it proved to be a fizzle; and 
this notwithstanding the facile, fervid Celtic champion- 
ship of the.liquor industry by a former mayor of Bos- 
ton, now a Congressman. In his organ, The Republic, 
this same politician not many years ago deprecated 
the effect upon the reputation of the Irish race in the 
United States of its too frequent identification with 
the making and sale of intoxicants. 


AS FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS Covenant 
and the Treaty, the outstanding event of the past few 
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days has not been the Knox speech and resolution, 
but the reiterated warning of ex-President Taft to his 


party associates that they are riding for a fall, now 
and in 1920, if they do not find wiser leadership in the 
Senate than that of either Senators Knox and Lodge of 
the “Old Guard” or Borah and Johnson of -the so-called 
“Progressives.”” Senator McCumber, in his fine speech, 
has pierced closer to the heart of the ethical and spir- 
itual issues involved in the situation than any law- 
maker who has yet spoken, and as a Republican has 
shown sounder sense than either Massachusetts or 
California has provided. And Senator McCumber 
comes from North Dakota, a northern outpost of the 
section of the country that to-day seems to control it 
politically. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT PESSOA OF BRAZIL has 
had an especially cordial welcome from official and 
non-official Washingtonians, partly because of his ad- 
mirable personal record as a publicist with a varied 
career of national service, and also because of the un- 
usually close relations that exist between Brazil and 
the United States, closer without doubt than exist 
between the northern republic and any of her sisters 
to the south. This is tradition that goes back to the 
days of the benign Dom Pedro, the last emperor of the 
domain once ruled by the Portuguese. It is a fact by 
which Brazil has profited during the war and at the 
Peace Conference, and stands to find even more profit- 
able if the League of Nations is set up. The chief 
social affairs of the sojourn of the Brazilian Executive- 
elect naturally have been held in the regally appointed 
palace of the Pan-American Union, but some of them 
should have been held in a structure owned by the 
nation acting as host. For lack of such a building 
the United States is to suffer rather embarrassing ex- 
periences during the next year as the rulers, mili- 
tary heroes, and ecclesiastical leaders of Europe come 
to the city as the nation’s guests. The moral of which 
is that the first public building to be completed in the 
post-war construction era should be the already 
planned new State Department building, with its ade- 
quate auditorium, ballroom, and suites of living-rooms 
for the nation’s guests. As it is now, the latter have 
to be housed in the homes of very rich private citizens. 


A NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE for 
the formulation of a policy which will tide the nation 
over the shoals of class-war and revolution is called 
for in a joint resolution introduced in both houses 
during the past week. Certain outstanding leaders 
of capital and labor are named in the resolution, au- 
thority to add others being conceded to the President. 
The plan not only has the endorsement of some of 
the ablest of the social workers of the country and of 
the best of the civilian servants of the nation during 
the war who have dealt with the large problems of 
production, distribution, and transportation of war 
supplies, but is also favored by the “key-men” of labor 
and capital. It would not have been introduced with- 
out satisfactory evidence that the President favored 
the plan; and the voting on the bill will reveal whether 
or not Congress as a body has any sort of contemporary 
social vision. Unquestionably the examples of Great 
Britain and Canada in this field have had much to 
do with hastening this move. If it is brought to pass, 
the plan has more of hope in it for society at large 
than anything now before Congress, save the League 
of Nations Covenant and the Peace Treaty. 
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The Restraint of License 


_ “TR A SCHOOL OF THUGS were to arise among us, 


making murder a religious service; if they gained 
proselytes and the proselytes put their teaching into 
execution, we should speedily begin again to persecute 
opinion.” So wrote Froude, and so might we write of 
the ultra-democratie organizations of various names 
that use methods of assassination and massacre. It is 
no fearsome caution or narrowness which leads men to 
demand the restraint of license in the interest of free- 
dom of sane speech. Men must have a care how they 
indulge in large and obvious generalizations when their 
tolerance would be interpreted as encouragement of 
evil. “The surest testimony to wise and moderate 
measures is the disapproval of fanatics of all kinds,” 
again wrote Froude. A curiosity of human nature is 
the charge that to reproach, or decline to hear, or re- 
fuse desired opportunity for the expression of bizarre 
doctrines is an invasion of liberty of opinion. It is 
ludicrous to blame others for acting according to con- 
viction, to call it tyranny of opinion, when insisting 
vigorously on one’s own opinion. The blackness of the 
pot is obvious to the kettle. 


The Railroad Muddle 


A previous article by Mr. Fagan described accurately the 
way we got into the muddle. Here we have 
the ladder leading out 


JAMES O. FAGAN 
it 


SHORT TIME AGO a convention of manufac- 
A turers and business men under the auspices of 
the Associated Industries of Massachusetts was 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston. The sub- 
ject for discussion at this convention was the rehabili- 
tation of the American railroads, and during the pro- 
ceedings the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 
“We are opposed to government ownership or goy- 
ernment operation of the railroads of this country. 
. We believe that government operation is destructive 
of initiative, enterprise, and economy. But more funda- 
mental than these considerations is the menace to 
democratic institutions involved in creating such vast 
political power.” 


Here then, to begin with, we have a clear-cut state- 
ment of fundamentals to guide us in our study of the 
way out of our four-billion-dollar railroad muddle. 
The safeguarding of democratic institutions is to be 
the first and ever present consideration. And this is 
not merely the resolution of a convention of New 
England business men. It is also the widely expressed 
opinion and conviction of the great majority of patri- 
otic Americans everywhere. Consequently all plans 
or propositions for the rehabilitation of the railroads 
must bear the safeguarding of democratic institutions 
in mind; and any plan from any source, regardless 


of its financial, industrial, or political attractiveness, 


that loses sight of this sine qua non in the programme 
of reconstruction should and will be immediately ve- 
toed by the patriotic sentiment of the people at large. 

Moreover, this conclusion is not merely a collection 
of words in the form of a slogan. Practically and 


determinedly it is a notification to the framers of — 
plans and to railroad interests of every description 
i 


z 


a x © . 
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at government ownership and operation of the rail- 
ads as well as any other plan that directly or in- 
rectly has this menace to democratic institutions in 
view or up its sleeve is under a public ban. And in 
addition to this it is a specific notification to all con- 
cerned that from now on all interests in railroads such 
as stocks, bonds, pay-rolls, management, and political 
_ fences will have to be taken care of by other methods 
than sitting on the lid of private initiative and enter- 
_ prise or by otherwise jeopardizing the principles and 
ideals of democracy. With this fundamental in mind 

I wish to call attention to a few of the propositions 
for the rehabilitation of the railroads that are now 
- before the public for discussion; and first perhaps in 
the attention it has received is the plan of the-Director- 
General of Railroads :— 


Walker D. Hines. 


“There ought to be a compulsory consolidation of 
_ the railroads of this country into a few large competi- 
tive systems. Hach of these railroad systems can 
be made to combine the strong roads and the weak. 
In this way the same standard of rates and other treat- 
ment can be impartially applied to one and all. The 
companies in due course will be given an official 
eapitalization, and on top of this a definite and work- 
able standard ought to be established as to the net 
earnings which the rates ought to produce, say, for 
example, four and a half or five per cent., and one 
per cent. additional to be reinvested in the property 
but not to be capitalized.” 


Again :— 


“At least a billion dollars of new capital must be 
put into the railroads every year for many years to 
come, and if the attraction under proper regulation is 
not sufficient for private capital, then there is nothing 
to do but to put the business on a basis where govern- 
ment credit can be used in the first instance to furnish 
the money, and that means government ownership.” 


Davis Warfield. 


The Warfield plan is put forward by its president 
on behalf of the national association of owners of 
railroad securities. Under this plan the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to be the centre of power, 
especially in rate-making. Each railroad company 
would operate as it has heretofore, subject, however, 
to a greater measure of regulation. The Warfield plan 
proposes that if any carrier earns more than six per 

a cent. upon its property investment, under the rates 
so established by the Commission it shall be entitled 
to have only one-third of the excess, the other two- 
thirds to be administered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, one-half to go to the employees of such 
carriers either in the form of profit sharing or insur- 
ance and the other half to be used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the benefit of the public. 


Hdgar J. Rich. 


Mr. Rich is transportation counsel of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. His plan, it is under- 
stood, has received the endorsement of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Rich appears to represent 
_ the views of those who desire under certain circum- 
stances to bring a government guarantee into the 
settlement. The following propositions are features 
of this plan :— 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission should con- 
_ tinue as the supreme regulatory body of the railroads.” 


“We propose that when a railroad having no credit 
_ desires to raise money for permanent improvements 
eit, may apply to the Federal Government for the guar- 
_ antee of the obligation to be issued for the purpose of 
_ raising new capital.” 

Pa d ~ 
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J. P. Harris. 

Mr. Harris is vice-president of the Citizens’ Savings 
and Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio. He is opposed 
to Mr. Hines and to Mr. Warfield in so far as their 
plans for a limitation on railroad earnings are con- 
cerned. Such limitation would, in his judgment, ruin 
the railroad credit for all time. The Warfield plan 
makes no provision for lean years. From the stand- 
point of the Government and the employees it is a 
case of “heads I win, tails you lose.” If six per cent. 
is to be the maximum normal return, on what basis 
will it ever be possible to pay railroad debts, or who 
would be willing to purchase railroad securities in the 
future? 

“The theory of dividing excess earnings in three 
ways, as in the Warfield plan, is, in Mr. Harris’s 
opinion, a mistaken one. Organized labor has for 
years contended for uniform wages on all railroads 
regardless of their size or their ability to earn them. 
Such wages have now been made effective. To use 
one-third of excess earnings to reward employees of 
prosperous roads or regions would immediately create 
an inequality of wages which would at once result 
in demands for further increase on all other roads 
to re-establish uniformities of wages, working condi- 
tions, insurance, or pension allowances.” 


Philip Davis. 


Mr. Davis is secretary and counsel of the Citizens’ 
National Railroads League. 
“The people’s plan,” he declares, “for the solution 
of the transportation problem does not call for goy- 
ernment ownership, government financing, or govern- 
ment guarantee; because it discerns no desire on the 


part of the people as a whole in favor of such propo- 
sitions.” 


From these opinions we learn little concerning the 
way out of our railroad muddle. As a matter of fact, 
the men I have quoted do not seem to be interested in 
the railroads as such, at all. That the railroads are 
a huge slice of the American territory that must be 
made safe for democracy has to all appearances never 
entered their heads. Singly and collectively, the plans 
to which I have called attention are financial propo- 
sitions the main object of which is to “save the bacon” 
for the stockholders and the shippers, to keep them 
on good terms, and at the same time to put the rail- 
roads on their feet by the skinniest possible route and 
thus unavoidably to saddle the public with the skinni- 
est kind of service. By all means let justice be done 
to the shippers and the stockholders, but in doing 
so let us not forget the service. Let us see to it, at 
all costs, that the railroads are kept safe for democracy, 
and not for the socialists and the national bureaucrats. 

Right at this point let me say that the plans for 
the rehabilitation of the railroads must be worked out 
sooner or later by the railroads themselves. The prob- 
lem of the way out is essentially a job for the railroad 
managers. To political and other outsiders who are 
now at work on the case this may seem to be a strange 
statement, but the simple fact remains that the de- 
mocracy of our railroad regulation up to date is under 
suspicion while that of the railroad managers and ex- 
ecutives is sound beyond question. Consequently just 
as soon as we look into the railroad executive’s point 
of view we find ourselves in a different and a clearer 
atmosphere. 

“Saving the bacon” for the politicians as well as 
for the stockholders is no longer the whole stake. 
Fealty and loyalty to the American form of govern- 
ment are now made part and parcel of a reconstructive 
programme. After years of public criticism and dis- 
cipline your railroad executive of to-day has been 
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educated—and chastened, if you will—into a remark- 
ably patriotic and capable manager. As an individual 
he has had more practical railroad experience in its 
relation to the public service than all the other legal 
lights and framers of plans put together, and, what 
is more to the point, he is now a man to be trusted, a 
man that the nation has good reason to honor. Be- 
lieve me, there is a wonderful story of loyalty and 
achievement behind this statement. When the war 
broke out the popular prejudice about these big rail- 
road executives vanished overnight. 

For instance, take Mr. A. J. County. From a clerk- 
ship on a small railroad in Ireland to the vice-presi- 
dency of the Pennsylvania Railroad is some climb and 
some experience. And yet yon could easily lose Mr. 
County among the small army of similarly distin- 
guished railroad executives. Almost without excep- 
tion, and to quite an extent for patriotic reasons, 
these men are solidly against any form of government 
guarantee or limitation of earnings. They honestly 
believe that with these limitations the inducement will 
not be sufficient to attract private capital. To quote 
Mr. Hines on the subject, if the government comes to 
the financial rescue of the situation other than to 
meet its own present piled-up obligations and in- 
debtedness, it “means government ownership.” These 
railroad executives are now asking the Federal author- 
ities in Washington for opportunity and encourage- 
ment to have and to hold these railroads as an Ameri- 
can institution founded on private initiative and enter- 
prise and dedicated under the law to the service of 
the people. Some time ago in a public address Mr. 
County called attention to the reconstruction plan 
of the railroad executives, the basis of which, it seems 
to me, is contained in the following items :— 


(1) The Government shall continue to pay the 
present standard compensation agreed upon for the 
roads until such time as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall readjust the rates, fares, and 
charges to a point where they will produce sufficient 
revenue to enable the railroads to pay their expenses 
and re-establish their credit. 

(2) For future rail prosperity and protection the 
plan calls for the creation of a Department of Trans- 
portation, empowered to inquire into the adequacy and 
efficiency of transportation facilities and services and 
to recommend revenue necessary. 

(3) A Wage Regulatory Board is necessary, in 
which the consuming and shipping public, the em- 
ployees and the employers, would be represented, so 
that lockouts, strikes and interruptions to the service 
can be ayoided and that fair wages and working 
conditions recommended by the Wage Board shall 
be recognized in making adequate rates. 


From beginning to end the case for the railroad has 
also been illustrated by Mr. Howard Elliott, president 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, in the following inter- 
esting and instructive manner :— 


“Bill Yokim,” he said, “was an excellent fellow who 
kept a livery stable and set up to be a great horse 
expert. One day, Bill had a colt coming in which he 
was going to break, and a number of friends were 
invited to witness the performance. The spectators 
sat on the fence while Bill trained the colt. It took 
him about an hour and a half, and when he got 
through the colt was dead. Bill Yokim’s experience,” 
Mr. Elliott added, “will certainly be repeated if we 
remain passive and permit our politicians, perhaps I 
should say, rulers, to keep on regulating or training 
the railroad and other forms of public service corpora- 
tions. They will be well trained, but they will be 
dead. Some day, possibly not before the millennium, 
the people will reach the conclusion that there are 
only two ways of treating railroad business. One 
is to treat it as a function of government, and the 
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other is to treat it as commerce, or business subject 
to reasonable regulation. There is no middle ground. 
It is impossible, in the long run, to persuade pri- 
vate capital to invest in railroads if politicians and 
governmental bureaucrats are to exercise all the 
functions of ownership and management. It may be 
in the power of the government to destroy a part or 
the whole of the private capital which has heretofore 
been invested in the railroads, but it is not in the 
power of the government to make individuals repeat 
e any such foolish experiment, and they will not do it.” 


Finally let me say that the crying need of the new 
railroad alignment in this country is harmony within 
the ranks and the support and good-will of the Ameri- 
can people. In a country of boundless possibilities 
even staggering deficits will disappear under the magic 
wand of public confidence. The mental attitude of 
the people toward the railroad business is the key to 
the whole situation. Things will prosper or wither 
accordingly. Believe me, it is not the money market 
that is staggering under these world problems, but 
society. And in solving these problems in America 
the railroads owned and run by the people and not 
by the government will be a mighty example and a 
mighty help. Some time ago, in giving a little advice 
to the Mexican people, President Wilson made use 
of the following language :— 


“Peace can only come by trust. If you can once 
get a situation of trust, then you have got a situation 
of permanent peace. Therefore every one of Us; 2G 
seems to me, owes it as a patriotic duty to his own 
country to plant the seeds of confidence and trust, 
and not the seeds of suspicion.” 


Good luck, by all means, to the Mexicans. And, by 


the way, the American railroads for years have been 


suffering for lack of similar advice and treatment at 
Let everybody 


think this over. After all, the way out is the way 


together. 


THE POUEP io 


Fractions and Integers 


This sermon exposes the fundamental defect of several 
present-day movements and tendencies, not 
neglecting the New York secessionist 


REV. ROBERT P. DOREMUS 


“And John (Mark) departing from them returned to Jeru- 
salem.” “Who withdrew from them... and went not with 
them to the work.’—Acts xiii. 13, xy. 38. 


OHN MARK, according to the story in the Book 

of Acts, chose to pursue an unco-operative, indi- 

vidualistic course, and, preferring possibly his own 
initiative and methods, deserted the common mission- 
ary enterprise in which he had enlisted with Paul and 
his company, and set off on some project of his own 
to Jerusalem. Later, perhaps discovering the disad- 
vantages of isolation as compared with co-operation, 
he wished to rejoin Paul and Barnabas. But to this 
Paul would not consent, thinking it inadvisable to take 
with them on a new enterprise one who had failed in 


the spirit of loyal co-operation in their earlier mission. 


The difference on this point resulted in sharp dissen- 


sion, Barnabas and John Mark going one way, and © 
vanishing from our sight, as extreme individualism is 


2 


* 


; issionary. efforts which 
jing up of the fellowship of Chris- 
- cannot paver from the obscure 


ac rr whether Paul was justified in eae his 
tardy offer of co-operation; but in the brief mention 
of the affair we find a suggestive text for the thought 
that occupies our attention, “who withdrew from them 
... and went not with them to the work.” 
The question we are to consider is whether ultra- 
independence is the wise road to our ideal ends; 
Ww vhether, whatever value the way of independence and 
arateness may have had in humanity’s advance, it 
_ is the right way of progress in the present age, in ac- 
cord with the peel genius of the hour. 
* ce 
ROM certain quarters—we must not say circles, for 
the very nature of the social philosophy of these in- 
ne peuals is opposed to circles, though some of them 
call themselves socialists—we hear advanced the pe- 
uliar gospel that secession is the way to achieve 
_ greater unity, that dissociation is the way to associa- 
tion, that the larger fellowships and co-operations of 
humanity are to be achieved by the annihilation of 
_ those fellowships and co-operations we already possess. 
Politically this gospel calls itself internationalism ; 
religiously it calls itself non-sectarianism. 
-_-Its method politically is to attempt to weaken and 
os disintegrate nations and nationality. Impatient of 
- the slow processes of social evolution, the representa- 
tives of this attitude would destroy all ‘and begin again, 
~ with as much confidence in their ability to reconstruct 
a cosmos out of the chaos of their creation as a clay- 
modeller might have in his ability to mould better 
shapes out of the images he has impatiently resolved 
into their original formlessness. Unbounded confi- 
dence, glorious independence of the limitations of time, 
isa marked characteristic, indeed, of these omnipotent 
reformers. Religiously, in so far as they are connected 
with or interested in religion, their method of produc- 
ing non-sectarianism, “pure Christianity,” is by a 
- Sweeping destruction of all the sects, in the ‘expectation 
that out of the Magnificent nothingness thus produced 
there is to spring a wonderful united Christianity, a 
_ world-church, alert to all its moral and spiritual re- 
_ sponsibi ities, The method of these expert spiritual 
mathematicians for making integers out of fractions is 
— to multiply the denominator of the fractions, Their 
idea of building an entirety is to break the pieces finer. 
Instead of going forward in co-operative effort they 
. _ choose to return by the paths of individualism to the 
* Jerusalem of first principles or no principles. 
__We, too, are internationalists. We work for a world 
inited, democratically governed, freed from the clash 
lfish national ambitions. We, too, are interdenom- 
We work for the increase of sympathies 
on the several religious groups, for greater co- 
tion along lines of practical human betterment, 


pase 


pceusunity uplift, world uplift. But though we share 


ay 


all things new,” we hear within our sober con- 
he command, “Hold fast that which thou 
Je, too, desire integers. But common sense 
sense alike teach us to proceed by in- 
umerators, by addition rather than by 
re not interested in finding an infinitesi- 
denominator, but rather in seeking an 


eness of life, individual and social, that 


shall Pestey enable us to take our worthy place 


in a world made whole, possessing unity in difference, 
and co-operation in severalty of function. 

‘It is the practice of reformers, the false as well as 
the genuine, to appeal to Jesus, taking advantage of 
the rightful claim his personality holds upon hu- 
manity’s reverent admiration, to give weight to their 
own opinions and justification to their own actions. 
There come to us from time to time divers pamphlets 
and books representing Jesus as this or that kind of 
twisted, abnormal personality, now a pale, spineless 
non-resistant, with a do-nothing philosophy, now a 
rabid, fanatic, class-conscious demagogue. The so- 
called internationalists and non-sectarians, who im- 
agine that humanity’s greater good is to be won by 
destroying what we have, are equally insistent in claim- 
ing Jesus as their authority. 

The reformers by negation and destruction little 
understand the Jesus they invoke. He was a loyal 
Jew. True, he criticised severely the hypocritical re- 
ligious leaders of his day and the selfish rich; but he 
did not withdraw himself from the Jewish fold. He 
felt himself heir to the Jewish prophets, part of a 
spiritual movement. Though he put new meanings’ 
into the religion of his people, he did not disown that 
religion. He went regularly to the synagogue and took 
part in its services, even while he criticised abuses and 
insincerities. He sought to preserve and establish 
bonds of fellowship with his fellow-men. Nowhere does 
he imply that the way to reform society is by isolation 
rather than by co-operation, Note the contrast be- 
tween Jesus and those who misrepresent him. He 
said, “Cleanse the cup”: they say, “Shatter the cup; 
cast it to the rubbish heap.” Jesus drove the money- 
changers from the temple precincts. These reformers 
Mi. break down the temple and dynamite the state 

ouse. 


HE spirit of Jesus was, indeed, too large for Juda- 

ism, whose rigid, inelastic walls would not yield 
room to that spirit’s surging life. Jesus’ after-influence 
took form in a new body. Paul, hitherto a member of 
“the strictest sect of the Pharisees,’ now became a 
server of his God “after the way they call a sect.” It 
was a change of spirit as well as of gospel; but still 
that spirit required a body, still those who shared it, if 
they were to work effectively, must travel a common 
way. 

We are not, in our emphasis upon the value of mutual 
effort, attempting to deny or belittle the value of his- 
torical movements of separation. The heresies and 
schisms do not trouble us as they troubled some of 
our ancestors, as they still trouble some good people. 
Freshenings and vitalizations of spiritual life gave 
origin to new formulations of thought, new groupings. 
Many of these separations were the source of great 
good to humanity. Luther came and the Protestant - 
Reformation. The Puritan came and brought new 
earnestness and moral vigor into religion, and on the 
shores of a new world planted those religious com- 
monwealths which were the seed of religious and po- 
litical democracy. The Wesleys ¢ came in “old England, 
and with them a great revival of soul which not merely 
originated Methodism but affected all religious life. 
The Liberal leaders came in New England, and their 
spirit heralded a day of freer thought, a more reason- 
able, human, genuine faith. These are spiritual facts. 

Two things, however, are to be kept in mind. First, 
the leaders “ot these movements, with the exception of 
the separatist Puritans, did not willingly split off from 
the older fellowships. The movement in each case de- 
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veloped within the old, and took form in a separate 
organization only when there was no room or no wel- 
come for it in the old. In the second place, the change 
was never from organization to no organization, from 
fellowship to isolation, but from older to newer and 
more vital fellowships. Even theoretic extreme Con- 
gregationalism was soon forced to abandon isolation 
for association and co-operation, and Liberalism was 
obliged, though reluctantly, to take definite form, a 
working body. 

The same may be said of political movements. The 
colonies declared themselves independent of England, 
but in the very act united themselves into a new bond 
of brotherhood, a co-operation which time inevitably 
made closer. 

Sometimes, indeed, there rests on men, or on groups 
of men, a solemn duty of protest, sometimes the duty 
to detach themselves from an association which be- 
cause of its undemocratic, unchangeable form of organ- 
ization they cannot in any measure reform. They 
hear and obey the command, “Come ye out from among 
them and be ye separate.” 


UT how foolish of man or group to make a new idol 

of separateness; and how foolish to desert, uncom- 
pelled, a present fellowship that offers reasonable op- 
portunity for effort, a battling chance for reform, 
to desert it not for a truer, better, more effective fellow- 
ship, but for isolation or for a vague hoped-for fellow- 
ship which is bodiless and impotent! Separation from 
or revolution in an autocratic state is one thing. Sepa- 
ration from or revolution in a state, which, whatever 
its faults, offers room for effort, power of change, how- 
ever slow, is quite another. Were not those Northern- 
ers, abolitionists, who before the Civil War talked se- 
cession of the free from the slave-holding States, if not 
wrong as to slavery, yet as wrong on the question of 
secession as were those slavery advocates who strove 
to carry the Southern States out of the Union? Sepa- 
ration from a hierarchical, despotic, creedal church, 
in order to join or form a freer fellowship, is one thing. 
Separation from a democratic, creedless church, in 
which, whatever its faults, there is a reasonable free- 
dom to work for betterment, is entirely another. Schism 
within a democracy seems at its best a grave mistake. 
At its worst it evidences a want of group consciousness, 
a wilful eccentrjcity (out-of-the-circle-ness), a lawless- 
ness of spirit, which, if it should become widespread, 
would menace all human institutions. The separatists 
revolt, indeed, in favor of the nobler associations they 
hope to form. In fact, however, the spirit they evi- 
dence is the worst possible guarantee of their power 
to form any effective associations. Their irresponsibil- 
ity, disloyalty, and lack of co-operation are poor ma- 
terials with which to build a cohesive, enduring struc- 
_ ture, whether religious or political. 

There is a spirit abroad in the social order which 
makes for social disorder. Whatever its representa- 
tives may think of their purpose, whatever fine dreams 
they may have of a reconstructed society, there is no 
promise in it but anarchy and ruin. The devotees of 
brotherhood and fraternity hope to achieve it by de- 
stroying all particular brotherhoods and fraternities. 
The home must go; it is too small, narrow, imperfect. 
Let us love everybody! All our social groupings must 
be broken up. We will have no country, no patriotism : 
they confine, they hamper. Nothing less than the 
earth for us! 

But see the method of God! He has built and is 
building brotherhood by the slow, painful method of 
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experiment and addition. He teaches humanity love 
through the graded system,—the home, blood-ties, 
friend-ties, special fellowships, corimunities, States, na- 
tions. And we do not—for here the figure fails—grad- 
uate into the larger sympathies, leaving behind the old: 
we carry them all with us, the strength of the new. 
The smaller fellowships widen out rather than disap- 
pear. We learn to make them less selfish by bringing 
the universal into them. We learn to connect them, to 
federalize them. God could not start with a world 
brotherhood. If he had done so, it would have been a 
flat, pale, insipid affair. But these social revolutionists 
would make short work of social evolution. They need 
nothing to start with. The Persian hedonist voices 
their dream :— 


“Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


If these idealists wanted to universalize a telephone 
or telegraph system, they would not waste time by 
trying to utilize the present systems, to improve, con- 
nect, co-ordinate them. Sweep them all away! Let 
us have a Universal Telephone or Telegraph System. 
If they had wanted, at the beginning of this war, to 
establish a continent-wide transportation service, they 
would not have taken the trouble to co-ordinate the 
existing roads into one system. Throw all these petty 
little roads to the scrap-heap. Let us build a Univer- 
sal Railroad! Of course any such trifling consideration 
as to how people are to communicate, travel, or ship 
the necessities of life, while these universal systems are 
being constructed, need not bother us. Such temporary 
considerations do not concern idealists; they build for 
the future. 

If we reduce the world to chaos to build cosmos, we 
may indeed build cosmos, but we shall have to start 
to build it where our fathers started before cosmos 
was. It will have to be built little by little from the 
beginning. God will put us all back into the primary 
class of world experience, and we shall have to learn 
the lessons over, we and our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children, turning pages stained with tears and 
blood. 


HERE is evil in every nation, gross and shameful 
4 evil, but the life of the nation is not all evil; we 
have made some gains. America, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy may be imperfect democracies, sorry in some 
of their aspects, but they are the best we have, the best 
the world has known. What said our great Roosevelt as 
to a league of nations, in his last public message? 


“Would it not be well to begin with the league we ac- 


tually have in existence, the league of the Allies who 
fought through this Great War? Then let us agree to 
extend the privileges of the league, as rapidly as their 
conduct warrants it, to the other nations.” It may be 
possible to obtain even now a more inclusive league 
than that of the Allies of the present war; but the sig- 


nificant thought is, Would it not be well to begin with — 


what we actually have? A good gospel for the hour! 

In the religious field we have been building up, be- 
fore the war somewhat, but more especially in the war, 
new relations and co-operations. We have been ac- 
quiring broader, saner views of religion. We have 
been emphasizing religion’s demand for human helpful- 
ness. 
sympathies increased. We are not ready at once to 
break down all our partitions and make one church. 


Bigotries have been lessened; tolerances and — 


We have our differences of temperament, our prefer- 


ences in matters of expression. Why should we not? 
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iife would be colorless if we all wanted to be just 
alike. More importantly we have, in spite of futile de- 
nials on the part of those whose desires color their 
vision, our real differences of faith and conviction, 
which cannot and ought not be ignored. As we want 
no world unity which will force Frenchmen to become 
Englishmen, or Americans to copy Frenchmen, so we 
ought to want no interdenominational unity which 
* disregards real differences of belief, or over-rides real 
convictions. We are obtaining, slowly but inevitably, 
a larger church unity every day, the natural unity of 
growing sympathies and practical co-operation in ser- 
vice. Would it not be well to begin with what we ac- 
tually have? 
Those whose desire for broader Christian fellowship 
leads them to repudiate all denominational connections, 
in the expectation that separation from any particular 
group will destroy the barriers that divide them from 
adherents of other groups, call to mind the untutored 
man working a piece of land on shares, who informed 
his landlord that a fourth of the profits would no 
longer be enough,—he must have at least a fifth. These 
individuals will simply lose their share in the co-opera- 
tions of their own denominational group, their share in 
the growing attraction between that group and other 
groups, and will have confined co-operation to such 
ends and aims, chiefly local, as offer basis for the fel- 
lowship of individuals, which they might have had 
without sacrificing the other relationships. 
The idea of unity by separation, of securing fellow- 
ship by breaking down existing religious fellowships, 
has recently found joint expression with the idea that 
Christianity is to be interpreted in terms of social revo- 
lution. The basis proposed, indeed, for the non-sectarian 
religious fellowship to be achieved is the common ef- 
fort to substitute a new social order. Small wonder 
that for those holding this limited conception of re- 
-ligion the differences between denominations are neg- 
ligible. For them the only real thing in any church, 
apparently, is the element of revolutionary spirit it 
possesses. We may well question whether such an 
interpretation of religion is sound. While the churches 
have indeed the duty of voicing a protest against mani- 
fest social wrongs, while they have a duty of co-opera- 
tive practical service, yet they cannot afford to forget 
their fundamental relation to the human spirit, their 
work for the kingdom of God in the human soul as 
well as in the forms of society. No amount of new 
political machinery can save the world if men and 
women make no progress in the spirit. 
It is true that churches should seek interpretation 
in terms of the present rather than in terms of the 
past, that they should seek worthily to serve their 
communities, and the larger communities of which 
these are a part. But this being so, how futile is the 
‘method of those who, denying all distinctions, all 
superiorities of value, class together in judgment 
churches of every name and kind, confounding bigotry 
and breadth, superstition and enlightenment, medizval- 
ism and the modern spirit, religious autocracy and 
spiritual democracy! 
Shall we, in the name of freedom, liberalism, and 
service, abandon a religious fellowship which, what- 
ever its limitations, is pledged to the interpretation 
of religion in these very terms of spirit and life, and 
which offers the greatest degree of freedom for such 
aims? ; 
The word of the hour is co-operation, not separation. 
_ By so much as we are isolated, by just so much are we 
impotent. That does not mean, however, that we 
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should seek to turn all our homes into one, all our 
churches into one, all our countries into one. It means 
that wherever we can co-operate we should, and in 
whatever fellowships we are, there, unless we can find 
better or more real fellowships, we should work. We 
will hold the World League in our hearts and work 
for it, yet remain loyal nationalists. We will seek a 
federated Christianity, a world church, spiritualized, 
free, and dedicated to human service, yet we will be 


- none the less loyal to our own faith and fellowship. 


The Religion of Chaucer 


The great English poet was a democrat at heart 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


N CHAUCER’S century, the fourteenth, religion was 
relatively more a matter of outward form, of con- 
formity and ceremony. Conviction and conscience 

played as yet,a small part. There was but one Holy 
Catholic Church. Protests against abuses in the or- 
ganization had been made by more than one aroused 
Christian from Augustine to Vogelweide and Langland, 
but for most people orthodoxy was a matter of course. 
If doubt ever reached down to the foundations of faith, 
or if individual souls pondered over the meaning of 
life and one’s relation to God, they seldom gave literary 
expression to their fears and longings. Initiates in 
the Church were so much occupied with the scholastic 
commentaries on the Credo that they seem never to 
have questioned its fundamental truth. 

Chaucer is a representative of such a religious life. 
There is little of inwardness, of wandering in the 
wilderness, of wrestling with angels, in his poetry, 
but this does not mean that he is not sincerely religious 
after the fashion of complacent piety. “Chaucer’s re- 
ligion is the religion of Solomon the Proverb-writer 
and of Jesus Sirach. And it may be noted that his 
virtuous persons appeal quite as readily to Seneca and 
other pagan philosophers as to Jesus and Paul. 

If Chaucer was under suspicion of being heretical— 
we should not say irreligious—it was because he at- 
tacked the abuses of the Church, most especially the 
sale of indulgences and the lecherous life of some of the 
friars. His is by no means an attitude of general 
hostility to the Church. Of the representatives of the 
Church in the “Canterbury Tales,” the Monk, the Friar, 
the Summoner, and the Pardoner are, indeed, scoun- 
drels or hypocrites, or both. But the Clerk is blame- 
less; the Prioress, though conventionally ridiculous, 
is correct ; while the Parson is a model in life and pro- 
fessional walk. The Nun’s Priest, a “sweet priest 
and goodly man,” is not otherwise characterized, but 
he tells a harmless tale, and we may infer as good a 
recommendation for the Second Nun, the chaplain of 
the. Prioress, to whom by title the beautiful story of 
Saint Cecilia is credited. Conspicuously, almost all 
the nasty tales are told by laymen, except the Friar’s 
account of the nasty indulgence peddler,—a case of 
pot and kettle. Even the vile Monk, the loud-mouthed 
Summoner, and the hypocritical Pardoner narrate tales 
with fair morals. It cannot justly be said that the 
Church fares altogether ill in her official representa- 
tives. 

The omnipotence, the justice, the permanence of 
God are not portrayed by Chaucer in any such impres- 
sive splendor as by. Milton. Yet his quaint voice will 
not be forgotten :— 
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“The destinee Mynistre general, 

That executeth truly over all 

The eyents, that God hath seen and seide byforn, 
So strong it is, that though the world had sworn 
The contrary of a thing by yea or nay, 

Yet some tyme it shall falle upon a day 

What falleth not within a thousand yeere. 

For certeynly oure appetites here, 

Be it of war, or peace, or hate, or love, 

Al is it ruled by the sight above.” * 


The duty of submission to God’s will is taught even 
while the poet protests against the outrageous tests 
put upon the patient Griselda :— 


“This story is sayd, not for that wyves sholde 
Folwe Griseld in her humilitee, 

For this could not be borne, no, though they wolde ; 
But for that every wight in his degree 

Shulde be constant in adversitee;... 

For since a woman was so pacient 

Unto a mortal man, wel more we oughte 
Receyven al in quiet that God us sent.” 


Chaucer is not entirely sound on foreordination, that 
doctrine which has wrecked so many orthodox barks :— 


“But what that God forewot, most needes be, 

After the opynyoun of certeyen clerkis. 

Witnesse him, that redeth on these werkes. 

In scole there is altercacioun, 

And hath been of a hundred thousend men. 

But yit I can not sift it to the bran, 

As can the holy doctor Augustyn,. . 

Whether that Goddes worthy foreknowing 

Constreineth me needly to do a thing, 

(By need I mene simple necessitee) ; 

Or else, if ful free choice be graunted me 

To do that same thing, or to do it not, 

Though God foreknew it ere that it was wrought ; 

Or if his knowing never constreineth me, 

Save by condicional necessitee. 

I will not have to do with such matere.” 
—Nun’s Priest's Tale. 


The man of the Middle Ages, lacking some of our 
knowledge regarding the nature of matter, seems to 
have distressed himself less than we with doubts and 
conjectures regarding immortality. Whether he was 
to go to heaven or to hell occupied his mind so much 
that he had no mind to doubt the existence of a life 
after death. The nearest Chaucer can come to such 

‘doubts is in the Knight’s Tale :— 
“His spirit changed was,-and wente there 
As I can never, I cannot tellen where. 
Therefore I stynte, I am no dyvinistre ; 
Of soules fynde I not in this registre, 
Nor list I those opynyouns to telle 
Of them, though that they knowen where they dwelle.” 


The conventional belief on the subject is declared with 
some fervor by Cecilia, in the Second Nun’s Tale :— 


“Men mighten dreden wel and skillfully 

This lyf to lose, myn owne dere brother, 

If here were lyvyng only and no other. 

But there is better lyf in other place, 

That never shal be lost, drede thee nought; ... 
And al that wrought is with a skilful thought, 
The ghost that from the father gan procede, 
Hath quickened all, withouten any drede.” 


Man’s disadvantage in the matter of immortality, as 
compared with dumb brutes, is expressed in a tone not 
unlike that of Job:— 

“And when a beste is dead, he hath no peyne; 


But man after his deth must wepe and pleyne, 
Though in this world he have care and woe.” 


—Knight’s Tale. 


a cee ne ee reer er ES he ee 8 es Ed 
*The text here used, from the Everyman’s Library edition, is not 


scholarly, and does not profess to be. The main thing is to read it 
rhythmically, which can be done by remembering that the verse is 
iambic pentameter in most cases, and can fe made to scan thus by 
using or omitting the unstressed “e” as need be, together with freedom 
in shifting the accent of many Latin-derived words. 
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Nor does Chaucer subtilize much upon the origin nd ; 
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As of the nature of the future life, so of the Trinity, 
Chaucer might almost be supposed to say, “I will not 
have to do with such matere.” Yet he cannot avoid 
it entirely, and was, it seems to me, inclined to 
Arianism :— . ; 


“One Lord, 6ne feith, one God withouten mo, 
One Christendom, and one father of alle also, 
Aboven alle and over alle every where 
‘I bileeve al this thyng,’ quoth Valerian, 
‘or truer thyng than this, I dare wel say, 

Under the hevene no wighte thynken maye,’ ” 


. 
9s ee . 


on the strength of which profession Pope Urban christ- 
ened him. But when Cecilia, in the passage on immor- * 


ening the dead, the next convert, Tyburce, raises the 
inevitable question :— 
“*Q sister deere, 

Ne seydest thou right now in this manere, 

There is but one God, one Lord, in sothfastnesse, fj 

And now of three how mayst thou here witnesse? ~ “3 

‘That shal I telle,’ quoth she, ‘ere that I go. 

Right as a man hath sapiences three, 

Memorie, skil, and intellect also, 

So in one being in divinitee 

Three persones doubteless may right wel be.’ ” 


Whereupon she dropped the subject and turned to ex- 
pounding the passion of our Lord. , 

Chaucer is much more loyal to the Virgin than to 
any one of the persons of the Trinity. Some of his 
most beautiful poetry is found in hymns to the Virgin, “a 
in the Man of Law’s Tale, in the Prioress’ Tale, and in 
the Second Nun’s Tale. Probably the worship of the 
Virgin Mary is both cause and effect of the reverence 
felt for women by European men. Quite certainly this 
is the case with Chaucer, who devotes ‘so many of his 
pages to the praise of women,—as Emilia, Cecilia, Con- 
stance, and Griselda, in the “Canterbury Tales,” as well 
as in whole works, such as “The Book of the Duchess,” 
“The Legend of Good Women,” and the “Life of St. 
Cecilia.” His women have, indeed, the virtties of the 
older world,—they are far from “new women,”—yet 
he admits that Walter went quite too far in his trial 
of the faith of Griselda, adding, half sportively, this 
protest in his own name :— 3 


“O noble wyves, ful of high prudence, 

Let no humilitee your tonges veil; 

Nor let no clerk have cause or diligence 

To write of you a story of such marvayle, | 

As of Griseldis, pacient and kynde, 

Lest the Lean Cow you swallow in hir entraille.” 


The Devil does not seem to be a very real person to 
Chaucer. The references to him are mostly formal, 
as,— 
“Satan that ever us wayteth to begile,” 

or,— 
“O Satan, envyous since that one day é P 
When thou wert chased from our heritage.” : Ss 


mystery of sin. Sin is a real, practical thing of many 
forms, and the grosser of these are assailed in suf-— 
ficiently vigorous language and chiefly in the person of 
living representatives. Yet it is not wholly an outward 
matter, 


“How many may men fynde, 
That nought for sin some tyme, but for the entent _ 
To doon his synne, be eyther slayn or spent!” 


Se 


jae 5 


On the other hand, virtue is a grace of soul, 
be expressed in living :— . sa 


. = = on. 4 
ak ah ett yu te werkes, 
and space, , 
YO ‘tlle aia most derk is.” 


+ “7s —Second Nun’s Tale. 


is a matter iat is once touched upon, and in 
mie a fine bergiiges Ste ee but 


bthad ey axe thee,’ quoth he, ‘though thee it greve, 

- Of thy religioun and thy byleve.’ 

ot ' ‘Ye have bygonne your question foolishly,’ 

Quoth she, ‘that wolden two answers conclude 

In one demaunde; ye axen ignorantly.’” 

—Second Nun’s Tale (dialogue between Cecilia 
and the pagan Almache). 


e The Franklin, moved by the Squire’s Tale, declares :— 


“T have a son, and by the Trinitee, 

I rather wold than twenty pound worth land, 

j Though it right now were fallen in my hand, 

~ He were a man of such disecrecion 

As that ye be; fie on possession, 

ue Unless a man be vertuous withal.” 

¥- oF Ms —Franklin’s Tale. 

_ S 

pnd in genuine demoeratic tone both the Squire and 
_ the Philosopher in the same tale declare that virtue 


“Se. is independent of rank :— 


5, “Thus can a squyer do a gentil dede 
" As well as can a knyght, withoute drede.” 


nd further :— 
“Al were it that myn auncestres wer rude, 


Yit may the highe God, and so hope I, e 
7 Graunte me grace to lyve vertuously.” 


“And certes, every man, mayden, or wyf, ¢ 
---——,s May understonde tliat Jhesus, heven kyng, 
. Wolde not choose a vicious lyvyng. 

Glad povert is an honest thyng certayn.” 


—Wife of Bath’s Tale. 


The true nature and virtue of prayer is not discussed 
in the “Canterbury Tales.” Such prayers as are intro- 
duced are in the main brief supplications for aid, or as- 
_ geverations, or maledictions. The hymns to the Virgin , 
are really prayers and contain most beautiful human 
touches. Thus, 
a sae through malice and stupidity, she prays, saying 
eins; “Lord, ay welcome be thy hand” :— 


“ ‘Moder,’ quoth she, ‘and mayde bright, Marie,— 
Thou saw thy child islain byfor thyn eyen, 
And yet now lyveth my litel child, parfay ;— 
O litel child, alas! what is thy gilt,. 

? That never wroughtest synne as yet, parde?’” 


rural blending of love and doubt and devotion :— 


‘ “terne God, that through thy providence 
- Ledest the world by certein governaunce, 
= In ydelnesse (—vain), as men say, ye nothinge make. 
But Lord, these grisly, feendly rockes blak, 
That seemen rather a foul confusion 
Of werk, than any fayre creacioun 
YF such a a parfayt God so strong and bere « 


cleukes wil say it as they list 
ents that al is for the beste, 
cannot the causes truly knowe; 


for verray feere.” 
—Franklin’s Tale. 


when Constance and her child are’ 


“The iat of Chines: religion is in his practical 
commendations of the virtues of temperance and chas- 
tity, and his denunciations of their opposites,—most 
practical of all, however, in personal examples, horrible 
examples on the one hand, as of the Friar, “wanton 
and merry,” “the beste begger in al his hous, ” who 


' “Knew the taverns wel in every town,” 


and 


“Somewhat lisped for his wantonesse 
To make his Englissh swete upn his tunge”; 


the Monk,— 


“An outrydere that loved venerye,” 
“A lord ful fat and in good poynt”; 


the Summoner,— 
“hot and lecherous as a sparrow” ; 
and the Pardoner, who 


“with feyned flatterie and japes 
“Made the parsoun and the people his apes.” 


But over against these, examples of a very different 
sort, as the Clerk,— 


“Sowndynge in moral virtu was his speche, 
_And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche”; 


and, best of all, the Plowman, the model layman, and 
the Parson, the model preacher, immortal types of 
perfection in their kind, personages who cannot leave 
us a minute in doubt of the sincerity of Chaucer’s 
loyalty to true religion, with whom let us close our 
portrayal of Chaucer’ S religion. 

The Plowman :— 


“A trewe worker and a good was he, 
Lyvynge in pees and perfit charitee ; 
God loved he best with all his trewe hert 
At all tymes, though he laughed or smerte, 
And thenne his neighebour right as himselve. 

’ He wolde thresshe, and therto dyke and delve 
For Cristes sake, with every pore wight, 

_ Withouten hyre, if it laye in his might. 
His tythes payed he ful faire and wel, 
Bothe by his owne work and his eatel. 
In a round coat he rode upon a mare.” 


The Parson :— 


“A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a poore parson of a town; 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk ; 

j Benigne he was, and wondrous diligent, 
And in adversitee ful pacient. 

To cursen for his tythes ful lothe was he, 
But rather wolde he given out of doute, 
Unto his pore parishioners aboute 
Of his offrynge and eek of his substaunce. ... 
This noble ensample unto his sheep he gaf, 
That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte, 
And of the Gospel he those wordes caughte, 
And this figure he addid yet therto, 

That if gold ruste, what shulde iron do? . . 
He was a shepherde and no mercenarie, 
And though he holy were and vertuous; 
He was to sinful man ful piteous, 

Nor of his speche wrathful nor yet fine, 

But in his teching discret and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heven by clenenesse, 

By good ensample, was his busynesse. ... 
A better priest, I trowe, ther nowher non is. 
He wayted after no pompe nor reverence, 
Nor made himself spiced in conscience, 

But Cristes love, and His apostles twelve 
He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve.” 


—The Prolog. 
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The Apostles and their Times 


DICTIONARY OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
Volume II, “Macedonia to Zion.” Hdited 
by James Hastings, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1918. $6 net. 

This rather belated second volume com- 
pletes the third set of uniformly bound 
dictionaries which Dr. Hastings began to 
issue about fifteen years ago. First there 
was the universally welcomed Dictionary 
of the Bible in four volumes. A fifth sup- 
plementary volume was followed by the 
‘ announcement of a complementary set of 
. two volumes called A Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels. The third set proceeds 
from the time of Jesus and attempts to 
cover all the phases of the life of apos- 
tolic times. The dictionary dealing with 
the times of Jesus was rather more con- 
servative than the earlier one on the 
Bible, but we are glad to see indications 
of a rather broader outlook again in the 
two volumes dealing with the time of the 
early Church. 

It seems a mistake to dismiss John 
Mark with a scant page, when scholars 
are just taking a fresh interest in the 
Markan influence on early Christianity, 
and the article on prayer is too brief, but 
there is much to commend in such articles 
as the one on Paul by Dr. James Stalker 
of Aberdeen. Especially fresh and helpful 
is the delightful essay in the article on 
Paul, entitled “Paul as a Personality.” 

Jewish and Christian customs are fully 
treated in such articles as the one on 
“Marriage,” and the one on medical prac- 
tice under the title, “Physician.” Temper- 
ance and persecution are treated at length 
under those words. 

The article on the second coming of 
Jesus, headed, “Parousia,” after the per- 
sistent habit of professional theologians, is 
an excellent summary of apostolic thought 
on the subject, for, contrary to many pop 
ular treatises, it recognizes the important 
question of the relation of the Second- 
Coming idea to the prevalent Jewish 
apocalyptic literature. 

Indeed, the main excellence of the whole 
volume is the recognition everywhere evi- 
dent given to the Jewish literature of the 
first century B.c. and the first and second 
centuries A.D. Perhaps not quite enough 
is admitted concerning the tremendous in- 
fluence of the so-called pseudepigraphic 
(false-name) writings on the thought of 
the early Christians, but the publication 
in 1913 of Canon Charles’s monumental 
two-volume Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
has obviously opened the eyes of even 
conservative English scholars to the sig- 


nificance of a parallel religious and ethi- |, 


eal development in Judaism during the 
infancy of Christianity. 

There should have been an article on 
the Pseudepigrapha as a whole, but we are 
grateful for the illuminating ones on the 
books of it, entitled, “Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,’ “Sybilline Oracles,” 
and “The Psalms of Solomon.” 

When it comes to the classic doctrines 
of orthodoxy, however, we have the usual 
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casuistric attempts to restate the same old 
outworn beliefs in modern phraseology. 
Particularly offensive to modern Chris- 
tians of all denominations must be the 
treatises herein included on “Resurrection 
of Christ,” by J. M. Shaw of the Pres- 
byterian College at Halifax, N.S., and the 
one on “Redemption,” by Dr. Benjamin‘ 
Warfield of Princeton. 

In the former article we actually have 
the statement regarding Jesus that “we 
cannot criticise Him by the light of any 
canons drawn from our past experience 
of ordinary humanity.” By what other 
light can we possibly see him at all, and 
is it not because of the past experience of 
the race that he challenges the attention 
and allegiance of us all? But Mr. Shaw 
is merely preparing us for his amazing 
assertion regarding the bodily resurrec- 
tion. 

“It is in the light of these considera- 
tions,” he says, “that the physical Resur- 
rection becomes credible, and even ante- 
cedently probable.” 

Dr. Warfield is even more archaic. 
Speaking of Jesus, he states, “He gives 
Himself, His life, His blood, and he gives 
it as a ransom price to buy man out from 
the penalties he has incurred by sin, and 
thus to purchase for him newness of life.’ 
Such a bald statement of the commercial 
theory of the atonement has no place in 
the twentieth century, even in a conserva- 
tive theological book. 

We are glad to note that the publishers 
have not raised the price of this book 
from that which was charged for the first 
volume. 
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without a genuine poetic touch, as well as 
true to the main facts of life. 


Prophecy not Magic, but Moral 


PrRopHECY AND AuTHOoRITY. A Study in 
the History of the Doctrine and Interpre- 
tation of Scripture. By Kemper Fullerton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. 
$1.50.—What is apparently remote from 
the “live questions” of these great days is 
often important. This little book, for in- 
stance, which bears on every page the evi- 
dences of profound research and sound 
learning, is not a book that will appeal 
to a seeker for the sensational and excit- 
ing. Yet it fills one with wonder at the 
power of adaptation possessed by the 
Christian religion. Thus the Church 
Fathers, for the first two hundred years, 
emphasized the predictive view of proph- 
ecy, according to which the life of Jesus 
had little value except as a confirmation 
of predictions made centuries before. 
Every prophecy was regarded as an 
enigma and its historic background denied 
or ignored. 

Later, the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, already applied by the Greeks 
in the study of their literature, was 
adopted by the Fathers, but they found 
that no assured results could be reached 
in that way for the reason that, “when 
the historical sense of a passage is once 
abandoned, there is wanting any sound 
regulative principle to govern exegesis.” 
This led to the introduction of church 
authority under the guise of tradition as 
the norm of interpretation, and the out- 
come of this tendency was the authority 
claimed by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The argument from prophecy demands 
correspondence between prediction and 
fulfilment, and this can be established 
only by abandoning history for allegory. 
But by allegory the Old Testament is 
transformed into a book of enigmas, ‘an 
Alice-in-Wonderland species of literature.” 
All certainty of interpretation is lost, and 
church authority is invoked to decide what 
such obscure writings mean. 

In principle, Lutheran and Calvin 
abandoned this position. They had to. 
They needed the Bible as an authority, 
but an ambiguous authority is of no prac- 
tical value, so they emphasized its per- 
spicuity and started on the road which has 
led to the modern scientific interpretation 
of prophecy. They did not consistently 
apply their principle, and their interest 
was dogmatic rather than scientific. It is 
instructive to see how they were compelled 
to discard the allegorical method in order 
to “re-establish the Bible as a usable prin- 
ciple of authority.” 

In the last pages of the book, the author 
shows how baseless is the premillenarian 
doctrine, also how pessimistic and demor- 
alizing. “It is an anachronism in mod- 
ern life, and like all anachronisms its ulti- 
mate tendency is harmful and only harm- 
ful.” Fortunately the great body of opin- 
ion in the church has always been against 
it, and the ideal chosen is not the reign 
of a thousand years, but the City of God, 
which is to be built not by the magic rub 
of Aladdin’s lamp, but by the moral efforts 
of the race inspired by the spirit of God. 


A College President’s Addresses 


THE COLLEGE GATEWAY. By Charles F. 
Thwing. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
1918. $1.50.—In this little volume, Presi- 
dent Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has collected fifteen baccalaureate 
addresses given before his students be- 
tween 1903 and 1918. It supplements a 
similar collection, published in 1903 under 
the title A Liberal Education and a Lib- 
eral Faith. These brief discourses are 
models of what such utterances ought to 
be. They are simple, direct, stirring, ex- 
pressed in perfect English, enriched by 
literary and philosophical culture, aca- 
demic but close to life, homiletic but not 
mere preaching. Happy the students who 
heard them and the others who can now 
read them. A fine gift book for the youth 
or girl just graduating from college. 


Three Short Plays 


Patent AppiieD For. A Play in One 
Act. By Lawrence Langner. THE SLAVE 
witH Two Faces. An Allegory in One 
Act. By Mary Caroline Davies. Buinp. 
A Comedy in One Act. By Seumas 
O’Brien. New York: Egmont Arens. 385 
cents each.—Of these three short plays, 
the two latter are published in the series 
of Flying Stag Plays. Both have been 
played in little theatres, and are admir- 
ably adapted to their purpose. Blind is 
a clever comedy, of the kind made familiar 
by Lady Gregory and W. B. Yeats. The 
Slave with Two Faces is an allegory not 
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By a Foremost Scholar 


Many FourtH Gosren iN RESEARCH AND 
- Desate. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1918. 
—This is a reissue of a book published 
originally in 1910 by another firm and 
widely reviewed at that time. There seems 
to be no revision or alteration. Professor 
Bacon, of course, stands in the forefront 
of American New Testament scholarship, 
and his volume is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the subject of which it treats. 
It is made up, for the most part, of 
articles separately “published in various 
periodicals, and is therefore not a con- 
secutive treatise. But it does raise most 
of the problems which confront a student 
of the Fourth Gospel, and does furnish 
notable help toward their solution. Noth- 
ing is more important for Christian teach- 
ers than a clear and positive attitude 
toward this Johannine Gospel; without 
such clear attitude there can be no clear 
conception of the personality and teaching 
of Jesus. The common unreality and 
mistiness in the view of Jesus is due very 
largely to an unreflecting and vague blend- 
ing of Synoptic and Johannine elements, 
which refuse to form a stable compound. 
The anonymous Fourth Gospel never 
names the disciple Jehn nor gives any 
hint as to its authorship (save in an ap- 
pendix by another hand, xxi. 24), never 
suggests the identification of the Beloved 
Disciple with John or any one else known 
to us. Its peculiar presentation is before 
us with no presuppositions, to be judged 
on its own merits, after comparison with 
its Synoptic rival. The ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, by no means unanimous, which at- 
tributes it to John the disciple, should 
be considered at the end, not at the be- 
ginning, of such investigation. The day 
is past when the spokesman of the ex- 
tensive discourses of the Fourth Gospel 
can be considered, without psychological 
iniracle, as the spokesman of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Synoptic parables. 
No parable, nor even the word, occurs in 
the Fourth Gospel, although Mark tells 
us, “Without a parable spake he not unto 
them.” A presentation of Jesus’ teaching 
that has but one reference to the kingdom 
of God, and that quite incidental, in a 
private nocturnal conversation, cannot be 
regarded as parallel to the Synoptic pres- 
entation of his religious message. The 
Synoptic Jesus “was not sent save to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel’; the 
Johannine Jesus denounces ‘“‘the Jews” as 
children of the devil, who cannot hear 
his word because they are not of God. 
For the Synoptic Jesus, it is an evil and 
adulterous generation that seeks after a 
sign, and no sign shall be given to it, but 
‘the Johannine Jesus volunteers seven 
great “signs,” whose motive is not com- 
‘passion, but self-display. The Fourth 
Gospel is a marvellous and supremely im- 
portant product of early Christian 
thought; whether or no it is in any sense 
a true account of what Jesus said and 
did is perhaps the most essential question 
confronting any one who wishes to know 
_ Jesus. To its answering Professor Bacon 
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grateful that a book long among his most 
valued tools has been reprinted. 


Powerful and Appealing Realism 


THE FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. By 
Jean Roy. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.75 net.—If Jean Roy is an 
actual person and this is her autobiogra- 
phy truthfully set down, she has pro- 
duced a remarkable human document. If 
her book is purely imaginary, it is notable 
for its simplicity, directness and ability 
to suggest the atmosphere of life among 
the very poor. Hither way, we have here 
realism of a very powerful and appealing 
kind. In this record of the life of a base- 
born working-girl, there is pathos which 
owes its strength to the restraint with 
which it is presented. The author never 
stresses her points unduly. There are no 
purple patches, only long stretches of drab 
landscape peopled with figures that are 
all the more convincing because they are 
depicted in a style wholly unsensational. 
The language is never forced, and is often 
keenly dramatic. The book is not, as a 
whole, inspiring, but it has many ear- 
marks of truth. 


Clever War Poems 


Sock Sones. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 
pany. $1.25.—In May, 1918, the New York 
Sun opened its columns to a competition 
for poems upon knitting for the soldiers. 
The competition ran well into the autumn; 
and the effusions submitted are now gath- 
ered into a single modest volume. Its con- 
tents are more interesting for their in- 
genuity and the feeling they display than 
for their literary quality. 
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Of Many Notables 


THE ONE Great Society. By Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch. New York: The Christian 
Work. $1.25.—In selecting books for sum- 
mer reading, this volume may be wisely 
included. It consists of twenty or more 
sympathetic and _ delightfully written 
sketches, based on personal reminiscences 
of great and noble men prominent in the - 
world’s esteem and grateful memory. Ed- 
ward Everett. Hale, Phillips Brooks, Rob- 
ert Collyer, Samuel June Barrows, Ian 
Maclaren, Theodore T. Munger, Booker 
T. Washington, Joseph H. Choate, Charles 
Wagner, and Washington Gladden are 
among the friends whom Dr. Lynch com- 
memorates with happy insight into char- 
acter and individual traits, and a catholic 
sympathy which embraces all forms of 
altruistic activity and all types of re- 
ligion. Incidentally it discloses the gen- 
erous, lovable nature of the writer him- 
self. Few recent books of a biographical 
nature possess more charm, or leave the 
reader so in love with his fellow-men. 

Cc. W. W. 


the monthly organ of the 

India Home Rule League of 

3 America, is recommended by 

Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 

liable source of information relating to India. It should be 

in every public and private library. $1.50 a year, Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


BOOKS FREE FOR THE POSTAGE 


To MIrnIstTERs, 


STUDENTS FOR THE 


Ministry, AND Foreicn Missionaries 
BY EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Any or all of the following three cloth-bound volumes will be forwarded to any minister, 
theological student, or foreign missionary, who will send us 15c. to cover mailing cost for 
each book, without further cost or obligation of any sort. 


ARCANA CamLesTIA, VOL. 1 
Takes up the first nine chapters of Genesis, verse by verse, and brings out the internal 


or spiritual meaning that lies within the literal story. 


It helps greatly in making clear 


the account of the Creation, of the Garden of Eden and of the Flood, and strengthens 


one’s belief in the Holy Bible as the very Word of God. 585 pages. 


Postage, 15 cents. 


HEAVEN AND Its WonpDERS, AND HELL 


Gives a clear and rational explanation of the nature of death, of man’s entrance into the 
spiritual world, and of the organization of that world and of the life therein. These pres- 
entations are in harmony with the teachings of Holy Scripture. 


350 pages. 


Postage, 15 cents. 


Divine Love Anp WispoM 


Treats of the creation of the universe. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


277 pages. 


Explains the trinity in God. 


We act as Distributing Agents for these books. and can unreservedly recommend them as of great value 
in your work. In order to secure these books enclose currency or stamps and address Department J. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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Dolls and Babies 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


My dolly is a precious child. 
I’ve named her Alice Blue. 
I think that is a lovely name 
For her to have, don’t you? 


_ And just because she’s all my own 
I’m glad as I can be, 

And I believe that she is glad 
That she belongs to me. 


If I go out for anything 
And leave her in her chair, 

I always know when I come back 
That I shall find her there. 


And if I take her out to call 
At anybody’s house, 

She looks around and smiles, and stays 
As quiet as a mouse. 


And when she goes to bed at night 
She softly shuts her eyes, 

And does not open them again 
Till it is time to rise. 


I wish our baby would behave 
Like darling Alice Blue. 

I shouldn’t think he’d want to be 
A little Rough, should you? 


I’m quite ashamed of him sometimes, 
He is so cross and queer. 
I do not see how any one 


Can call him “sweet” and “dear.” 


For almost every morning he 
Will scream till he is red 

When mother puts him in his bath 
And wants to wash his head. 


If all the babies were as nice 
As my own Alice Blue, 
- The world might be a nicer place— 
I think it might, don’t you? 


“Sweet P” Stories 


EDNA S. KNAPP 


THe BASKET THAT WALKED 


“Here comes Mr. Bates,’ said Father 
Penn on Thanksgiving morning, as a man 
hurried in at the Penn gate. “I wonder 
what he wants.” Five minutes later 
Father Penn rushed back to say, ‘Some- 
thing has broken at the factory and no- 

_ body else can fix it; I shall have to go 
right off, and it will probably take me 
all day.” a, 

“You'll be home to dinner?” asked 
Mother Penn. “We have such a good din- 
ner to-day.” 

“T’m afraid not. 
by the youngsters. 


Send me something 
Good-by, everybody. 


. 
‘ 
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when the Colonists inyited the Indians, 
and set their great wooden tables out- 
doors, and the turkeys were wild ones 
they shot in the woods.” 

Polly and Pris settled down quietly 
while Mother Penn talked and worked 
at the same time. The kitchen was full 
of spicy smells, and in time a row of 
good things went into the pantry to cool. 

“Squash-pie, cranberry sauce, plum- 
pudding,’ enumerated , Pris. 

“The chicken is lovely and brown,” re- 
ported Prue, peeping into the oven. 

“T’ll put the vegetables on to boil early 
so I can pack a good dinner for father,” 
said Mother Penn. When everything was 
cooked and seasoned, she added: “Prue, 
get the big basket father uses to bring 
home kindlings. Nothing else will hold 
this dinner.” 

“It?s a peck basket, isn’t it?” asked 
Prue, returning with a tall covered basket 
of willow. 

“Yes,” said Mother Penn. “You and 
Pris will have to carry it.” But frail 
Mother Penn had worked too hard cook- 
ing the big dinner, and when the basket 
was packed, she leaned back in her chair, 
suddenly faint. Prue went for Mrs. Tay- 
lor, who came from the other side and 
made Mother Penn lie down. ‘The dinner 
will keep hot until the other two get back. 
You stay with her, Prue, and call me if 
you need me again,” said Mrs. Taylor, as 
she started for home. 

“T’ll put on Polly’s things and you two 
will have to carry the basket to father,” 
Prue directed. 

“All right,’ returned Pris, cheerfully, 
though the basket was nearly as tall as 
she was. “Try to hold up your side a 
little,’ pleaded Pris as they started. “I 
can’t carry it alone, Polly.” 

“Tt’s heavy,” objected Polly. 

“We haven’t very far to go,’ Pris re- 
minded her. “We can rest if we get 
tired.” y 

“Hi, basket, where are you going with 
the young ’uns?” jeered a big boy who 
passed them. 

Polly set her side of the basket down 
with a thump. “He laughed at me. I 
shan’t carry this any more,” she declared 
angrily. 

“It isn’t going to be a basket any more,” 
said Pris, with sudden inspiration, letting 
go fora moment. “It is a big baby named 
Adeliza Jane, and we are teaching her to 
walk.” 

“T want to teach her,” cried Polly, seiz- 
ing the handle. “Come ’long, Adeliza 
Jane.” j 

“We can lift her up and then set her 
down this way and it will be just like 
walking,” proposed Pris, with the pride 
of a discoverer. “Only we must be very 
gentle with her, because she is just a 


I'll take this basket of things we raised | baby.” 


to Mrs. Flynn; I pass there.’ He was 
off before the family realized that he had 
gone. 

“That spoils our nice day,” cried Pris. 

“It won’t be a real Thanksgiving Day 
with father not at home,” said Prue. 

“T want my father,’ wailed Polly. 

“Suppose you didn’t have any dinner, 
nor any father, like the poor little Flynns,” 
said Mother Penn. “Listen, and I will tell 


you about the first Thanksgiving Day,. 


“Let her rest some,” suggested Polly. 

“Hivery time we cross a street,” agreed 
Pris. 

“This is fun,” said Polly. 

“Let’s look for things to show her,” re- 
marked Pris as Polly’s short arms grew 
tired. 

“There’s where you are going, Adeliza,” 
said Polly, pointing to the factory. — 

“What on earth’— began a tall man 
who was hurrying toward them. 
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“Why, Father Penn!’ cried Pris and 
Polly, setting down the basket. : 

“Pretty hard tug for you plucky little 
ones. Where’s Prue?’ demanded father, 
picking up both basket and Polly. | 

“She stayed to help mother,’ explained 
Pris, as mother had told her. 

“Where’s the other basket?” 
father. 

“You took it to Kathleen’s yourself,” 
Pris merrily reminded him. A 
““T fixed the broken shaft sooner than 
expected,” said father. “Now we can go 
home and all have dinner together.” 

“Goody!” cried Pris, dancing along be- 
side him. 


asked 


The Dog with the Railway Pass 


N. TOURNEUR 


Roxie, the fox-terrier of this story, is 
the only dog in all the world that owns a 
railway pass or permit. It allows him to 
travel all over Long Island Railway in 
the United States just when and as often 
as he likes. Roxie has done this for many 
years now, ever since the president or 
manager of the railroad first saw the dog 
kicked three times off his private car by 
an angry railwayman. When the presi- 
dent and his party asked what the cause 
of the trouble was, and were told about 
the dog, not only was Roxie made wel- 
come to a seat in the car, but a pass was 
issued to stop any one interfering with 
the dog’s fondness of travelling by rail. 
And that is all Roxie does. But how and 
when he came to take his first ride, and 
to whom he belonged at the time, no one 
can exactly say. 

After he has spent a day or a night with 
one of his many railroad friends, a sta- 
tion-master, a signalman,.or conductor, he 
will take a notion to meet a certain train. 
As soon as his train comes into the sta- 
tion, Roxie jumps on board, and finds an 
empty seat, or he curls himself up on the 
floor of the car and dozes till he hears 
the name of his station being called out. 
Then up he jumps, and makes ready to 
get out when the train stops. All the men 
on the Long Island Railway think it very 
lucky to have a visit from the fox-terrier. 
Sometimes he goes back in the direction 
from which he came, and sometimes he 
goes farther along the railroad, calling on 
more friends. 

Roxie does not care where he finds his 
seat, whether with the passengers or 
with the engineer on the engine or with 
any other of the train folk. And he does 
not like strangers very much, although he 
is always very friendly with all the rail- 
way officials, so very few except the rail- 
way men themselves have been able to 
make friends with him. All he wants to- 
eat and drink he gets at the towns and 
villages that he visits by rail. 

Sometimes a stranger after listening to 
Roxie’s history will imagine he must be 
aye changing his home on account of not 
getting enough to eat, and tells one of the 
servants of the hotel to give the dog some- 
thing to eat, and pays him for it. Woe to 
the waiter who thinks that, after the 
stranger is out of sight, the money can 
be pocketed and the fox-terrier left to 
starve. From long experience Roxie 


i if “a 
ae a ou 


ene eae te hour until he ecka 


eal that the stranger paid for. 
‘Seldom does Roxie bark, and he has 
ver been known to bite any one; but 
he has a mind and a will of his own, and 
is. not slow in asserting himself. Noth- 
ing will ever induce him to leave the 
train until he has arrived at the station 
which it pleases him to get down. All 
the railwaymen and regular travellers on 
the Long Island Railroad know it is use- 
less to call to him, or try to coax him 

‘away. It is safe to say that Roxie has 
- more friends than any other dog in the 
tee States of America, for he is the 
eg with the Railway Pass. 

Regarding Roxie’s knowingness, a cap- 
, es story has been told. A waiter in a 
certain hotel thought this knowingness 
was all bluff and buncombe, and made 
a up his mind to let the dog go hungry 
until he got tired and went away. After 
some minutes had passed, much to his 
- surprise a Long Island Railway man who 
was eating his dinner at the hotel asked 
him from the other end of the room if he 
had not been left the price of the dog’s 
dinner. 

“Why, boss,” replied the waiter, “I 
don’t know anything ’bout that ’ere dog!” 

“That’s all fiddlesticks,”’ was the an- 
swer. “I tell you, I know by the way the 
dog acts that some one has given you a 

quarter to feed him, and he wants his 

money’s worth.- Just look at him. He 
knows all about it. Wasn’t a dinner paid 
for, for you, Roxie?” 
“No, boss, you are wrong,’ the waiter 
answered. “Must have been some other 
waiter got that tip for the dog.” 

: The railwayman called the fox-terrier 
=) 6to him. “Who is to feed you this time, 
_--—s*Roxie, old boy?’ he asked, the attention 

of of the entire dining-room now being 

turned upon the three of them. 

= Roxie had no _ hesitation whatever. 
Leaving his friend, he trotted over to the 
waiter, and rubbed himself against his 
legs, and whined slightly, just for all the 
world as if he was saying: “This is the 
*. man! This is the man!” 

Roxie got his dinner. 

His pass, which is engraved on his brass 
collar, sets forth that he is an employee 
of the railway, and directs all to pass 
Roxie between stations. And so he fares 
safely on his journeys. 


Peace-time Use for a War Invention 

The Bureau of Mines hopes to put to 
practical peace-time use an instrument in- 
~ vented by the French and developed by 
a the U. S. Engineers during the war. The 
i ‘name of the instrument is the geophone, 
and its use is to detect underground oper- 
ations. It works on the same principle 
as the seismograph, the instrument for re- 
rthquakes. Tests show that the 
oe a miner pounding with 


Botti Raidras ib twelve hundred 
is hoped, therefore, that the new 
astrument may greatly aid res- 
cat their work of locating en- 
ers after” amine disasters. 
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How to Teach Reverence to Children 
FELIX ADLER 


One of the defects of American life, 
which is becoming more and more notice- 
able, is the lack of reyerence evinced by 
children and young people. 

There is striking opportunity for teach- 
ing reverence in the home in the ease of 
the grandparents. The parent must show 
respect for them. Then every chance 
should be taken to teach the children how 
to serve them, by saving them steps, by 
paying them little attentions. The child 
when taking a walk can bring home a 
flower for grandmother or shells from the 
seashore. He can see that grandfather 
has the newspaper in the morning. The 
child should learn to rise in their presence. 

There is an old tale in the Norse 
legends, which ages ago gave an example 
in grim fashion. In a primitive hut a 
little boy is carving a rude bowl. His 
father asks him, “For what dost thou 
fashion this bowl?” He answers: “This 
is like the bow] thou has set before grand- 
dad, who may not sit at the board with 
us, but is put in a corner and must eat 
his food all from the same dish. So I am 
carving this bow] for thee, father, to use 
when thou shalt be old and sit in the 
corner like grand-dad.” 

The following story may serve as fur- 
ther illustration. On a certain occasion 
the theatre in Athens was crowded to 
overflowing and not a seat was left vacant 
in the vast amphitheatre, when behold, 
down the sloping rows of seats there came 
an old man, looking here and there and 
there and here, but looking in vain for a 
place. No one rose, no one paid the 
slightest attention to the poor old man. 
At last he came near the seats reserved 
for the most distinguished guests. Here 
sat ambassadors from Sparta, where old 
age was treated with the very greatest 
respect. As soon as they saw the old 
man they rose in a body to give him a 
seat. The spectators cheered and cheered 
again to the echo. Then said the Spar- 
tans, “The Athenians, too, seem to know 
how to treat the aged, but they do not 
seem to practise what they know.” 


Japanese Dwarf Trees 


The Japanese dwarf their trees by re- 
versing the methods of nature: The tiny 
trees are the suryival of the unfittest. 
The poorest seed is chosen for planting. 
As soon as it grows, the most promising 
shoot is nipped off. Just enough water 
to keep the weakling tree barely alive 
is used. The stunted tree is put into a 
pot too small for it and its most thriving 
roots are pruned. The shoots and twigs 
are trained to resemble in form the out- 
lines of a large tree. The training re- 
quires patience, but the Japanese never 
tire of watching the development of the 
trees. The Japanese love miniature gar- 
dens, which are often elaborate. Tiny 
rivers spanned by tiny bridges, tiny lakes 
on which sail the smallest of boats, minia- 
ture roads and fields, make up their de- 
signs. It is evident that in their minia- 
ture landscape-gardening they must haye 
trees grown to scale. 


Rank for Army Nurses 


Many boys and girls are familiar with 
the rank insignia on the shoulder-straps 
of the officers in our army. Soon they 
may see the same insignia on the uni- 
forms of army nurses. The conferring of 
rank on army nurses would not put them 
on an equal footing with army officers of 
corresponding rank. The authority of 
hurses would be limited to medical and 
sanitary matters in medical hospitals. In 
conferring rank upon the army nurse 
corps, the Government would but express 
its appreciation of services rendered over- 
seas. 


Barred from Play 


Nations as well as children sometimes 
like to play,—as is proven by the Olympic 
games, in which, in the past, athletes from 
all nations have contested. In September 
of next year, 1920, the Olympic games are 


to be held in Antwerp, and some of the 


best athletes in the world will compete in 
wrestling, boxing, rowing, and other sports. 
Nearly a million dollars has already been 
subscribed, and the preliminary arrange- 
ments are well under way. But the com- 
ing meet marks a most significant change. 
The games will be barred to athletes from 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. : 


Vacation-time and Fishing 


Most boys go fishing during the summer, 
and every boy who is a good sportsman 
returns to the water all the fish he catches 
which are not more than six inches long. 
Many small fish which are unhooked and 
dropped back die from a lack of knowl- 
edge among fishermen, both old and 
young, as to the proper manner of han- 
dling them. The body of a fish is covered 
with a protective slime, which if de- 
stroyed leaves the skin unnaturally ex- 
posed and liable to skin diseases which 
do not heal quickly, because in the body 
of a fish the blood circulation is very 
slow. If before handling a fish the fisher- 
man will wet his hand, the slime will not 
be destroyed, and any little captives re- 
turned to the water will have a far better 
chance of growing into big fish. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M.-Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., ‘Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T, Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Liberals at Longwood 


Ninth Session of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals at Longwood, Pa. 


Cc. W. W. 


A large representation of delegates and 
friends, excellent speaking, and harmoni- 
ous proceedings throughout marked the 
recent session of the Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals in the old meeting-house 
of the Progressive Friends at Longwood, 
Chester County, Pa., which in bygone days 
echoed with the eloquence of Theodore 
Parker, Lucretia Mott, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and Charles G. Ames, those stal- 
wart advocates of religious and social re- 
form. 

The opening religious service was con- 
ducted by Dr. F. A. Bisbee, editor of the 
Universalist Leader, who took an active 
part in the work of the meetings. The 
genial president, Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of 
Swarthmore, introduced as_ the first 
speaker, Dr. Frederick Lynch, editor of 
Christian Work, just returned from the 
Peace Conference at Paris. 

Dr. Lynch made a powerful and im- 
pressive plea for the League of Nations 
Covenant, admitting its imperfections and 
his own disappointment with it, but urg- 
ing its adoption by the United States 
Senate as the only way to save the nations 
of Europe-from anarchy and the world 
from continuous wars. This point of view 
was later indorsed in an able address by 
Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and other speak- 
ers. The following testimony, offered by 
Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, was unani- 
mously adopted as the sense of the meet- 
ing :— 


Resolwed, That those present at this 
Ninth Congress of the Federation of 
Religious Liberals pledge support to 
the League of Nations Covenant; not 
because it is that perfect instrument 
of international justice and world 
organization for permanent peace for 
which we have hoped and worked, but 
because its preamble and many of its 
provisions lead toward, and we _ be- 
lieve make possible of future attain- 
ment, the substitution of law for war, 
and the co-operation of all the na- 
tions of the world in securing human 
welfare. 


Later in the session, Rabbi Berkowitz 
of Philadelphia made an impassioned 
plea for a League of Religions to assure 
freedom of worship and co-operative social 
endeayor throughout the world. He pre- 
sented a series of resolutions which were 
adopted by a unanimous rising yote :— 


The National Federation of Relig- 
ious Liberals herewith voices’ the 
urgent hope of all lovers of liberty 
that provisions shall be made in the 
treaties by which new states are to be 
ereated, or existing states enlarged, 
for religious liberty. 

The National Federation of Relig- 
ious Liberals further makes the 
earnest appeal that the Covenant of 
the League of Nations be amended 
by the addition of a clause to the 
following effect: ‘The high contract- 
ive parties to this covenant agree to 
religious liberty within their several 
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states, to the end that their respect- 
ive citizens or subjects will in no way 
be deprived of civil, political, or 
economic rights on account of their 
religious beliefs or creeds.” 

Resolved, That the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals, through 
its president, appoint a commission 
to urge this amendment before the 
Assembly and Council of the League 
of Nations, 


A series of addresses followed on the gen- 
eral topic, “The Supreme Loyalties.” Prof. 
Paul M. Pearson of Swarthmore spoke 
on the supremacy of the individual con- 
science. Principal Leslie P. Hill, the head 
of the Cheyney School for Teachers, a 
recent graduate of Harvard, and one of 
the most promising young men of color 
in America, spoke in fervent advocacy of 
his race, whom he declared to be idealists, 
and believers in truth, justice, and human- 
ity, despite their sad experiences. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer in an address 
of exceptional power upheld the ideals of 
the family life. Dr. S. A. Eliot, Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, spoke with force and fervor on loy- 
alty to country and nationality. Rey. 
C. W. Wendte offered a series of testi- 
monies which were later adopted, and 
which in substance read :— 


Recognizing that with the ending of 
the Great War human society is to 
enter a new era in which universal 
justice and good-will are to be more 
fully embodied in the laws, institu- 
tions, and customs of the nations of 
the earth, we plead that peaceful and 
constructive activities, and the ideals 
of social service and universal broth- 
erhood, should take the place of the 
spirit and pursuits of war. 

The central purpose of the Peace 
Conference now in session in Paris 
should be the abolition of war, now 
and forever. We ask for a speedy dis- 
armament, not only by enemy nations, 
but by all the countries engaged in 
the war, especially our own, and that 
our national army and navy be re- 
duced ‘to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety and international 
obligations. We protest against the 
spirit and aims of militarism, inflam- 
ing the public mind with visions of 
military supremacy at home and 
abroad. We demand that with the 
ending of the war the practice of 
conscription be abolished. We protest 
against the attempt to introduce into 
our peace-loving nation the institu- 
tion of compulsory military training 
for American youth. 


Resolutions were also adopted com- 
mending the movements for prison re- 
form, equal suffrage, and prohibition, and 
asking for the release of political pris- 
oners not guilty of overt crimes. 

The theme for the afternoon’s discus- 
sion was: “National Tasks that Await 
Us.” Mr. Raymond H. Bye spoke on 
“Social Forces of a New World,” and Mr. 
Emerson P. Harris of Montclair, apostle 
of the Co-operative Movement, on the man- 
ifest advantages of this great economic 
reform. 

The opinion of the Federation on these 
issues was voiced in a series of testimonies 
which were taken over from a similar 
social declaration made by the Unitarian 
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General Conference at its 
meeting in 1911 :— 


Washington 


TESTIMONY OF SocraL-Economic Issurs 


We Stand 


1. For equal rights and complete 
justice for all men of all races in all 
stations of life. 

2. For the principles of conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial dissen- 

- Sions and the full consideration of the 
rights of the public at times of dis- 
agreement or industrial warfare. 

3. For the protection of the workers 
from dangerous machinery, occupa- 
tional disease, and mining disasters. 

4. For the abolition of child labor 
and the protection of children from 
exploitation in industry. 

5. For such regulation of the condi- 
tions of toil and hours of labor for 
women as shall safeguard the physi- 
cal and moral health of the com- 
munity. 

6. For the gradual and reasonable 
reduction of the hours of labor to the 
lowest practicable point, and for that 
degree of leisure for all which is a 
condition of the highest human life. 

7. For a living wage as a minimum 
in every industry, and for the high- 
est wage that each industry can af- 
ford. 

8. For a more equitable division of 
the products of industry. 

9. For suitable provision for the old 
age of workers and for those inca- 
pacitated by injury in industry. 

10. For the control of the natural 
resources of the earth in the interests 
of all the people. 

11. For the gaining of wealth ac- 
cording to the highest ethical stand- 
ards and the holding of wealth as a 
social trust. 

12. For the discouragement of the 
immoderate desire for wealth, and the 

exaltation of man as the end and 
standard of industrial activity. 

18. For the abolition of poverty, and 
provision against non-employment. 

14. For proper housing, and whole- 
some recreation for the people. 

15. For such safeguarding and ex- 
tension of the institutions of demo- 
cratic government as will permit and 
insure the maintenance of the, rights 
of all against encroachment from the 
special interests of the few. 


Rey. John Clarence Lee, D.D., pastor of 
the Universalist church in Philadelphia, 
treated of the rebirth of religion de- 
manded by the present hour, a thoughtful 
and weighty word. Sunday morning was 
devoted to “The Nature and Possibilities 
of Interdenominational Fellowship.” Dr. 
F. C. Southworth, president of the Mead-. 
ville Theological School, was the first 
speaker, and his paper was one of the 
great utterances of the Congress. It will 
be printed in full and should have a wide 
circulation. Dr. F. A. Bisbee followed 
with a sane and genial talk in the same. 
vein. 

The closing session in the afternoon 
considered the topic of “The Sympathy 
of World-Religions,” and was addressed by 
Rey. C. W. Wendte, Rabbi Berkowitz, and 
finally by Dr. Gilbert Reid, who gave an 
interesting account of the conferences of 
religion held by teachers of a dozen dif- 
ferent world-faiths in his National Insti- 
tute of China in Shanghai. 
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British Unitarians 
Excerpts from thetr modest annual report 
indicate a remarkable war record 
and a steadfast purpose to 
“carry on’” 


The ninety-fourth annual report of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion given at their annual business meet- 
ing June 11 at Hssex Hall, London, is so 
revelatory of the remarkable part taken 
in the war by the small group of British 
Unitarians that we quote a few extracts 
from it. It is notable for its forward 
look despite the great losses the churches 
have suffered :-— 

“Our small religious community contrib- 
uted about 10,000 young men to the 
navy and army; and the graves of 1,000 
of them are in Belgium and France, Meso- 
potamia and Syria, and in the depths of 
the sea. They died that freedom and 
right might live; and it rests with the 
survivors to make sure that their sacrifice 
was not in vain. 

“Grave doubts and fears are often ex- 
pressed concerning the future. Men and 
women who have been agitated and per- 
plexed by the excitements and agonies of 
a prolonged war cannot immediately set- 
tle down to their work as if nothing had 
happened. Much has happened. Many of 
the old ways of life are no longer possible; 
deep thoughts and strong emotions have 
been stirring in the minds and hearts of 
the people, with the result that conven- 
tional morality and religion have had their 
foundations rudely shaken, 

“Those who are in any way responsible 
for upholding the principles and faith of 
Unitarians will have no desire to indulge 
in boasting. Our ministers and congre- 
gations have had a difficult and perhaps a 
testing time during the past year. They 
have tried, in many different ways, ‘to 
carry on’—to keep clear the sacred and 
abiding things of religion, and to lend a 
hand in the practical duties the nation 
called upon them to perform. 

“The past we cannot recover; but its 
experiences may help us in moulding the 
present and in preparing for a nobler 
future. What is there ahead of us? Uni- 
tarians have generally been willing to face 
new problems and to respond to fresh 
needs. Unitarians believe that they have 
something true and good to give to the 
world; and it is therefore their duty to 
make it more widely known and to share 
it with others. It is the special function 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation to engage in missionary work— 
to proclaim a reasonable and reverent 
faith in God, a larger and deeper love of 
man; and thus assist in establishing a 


-League of the good and true of all creeds 


and lands. 

“New fields of missionary activity have 
presented themselves during the past year 
in Egypt and West Africa, where the Uni- 
tarian movement is spreading among the 
native populations. : 

“The difficult position in which many 
ministers are placed, owing to the in- 
creased cost of living, has engaged the 
serious attention of the Committee of the 
Association as well as the Managers of 
the Sustentation Fund. A small war bonus 


of £5 was paid to thirty-four ministers 
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in December last, sixty-six received £10 
each, and nineteen £15—making in all 
£1,115 to 119 ministers. The Sustenta- 
tion Fund was wholly responsible for the 
bonus paid to eighty-three ministers; the 
Association contributed £200 toward the 
bonus to thirty-six ministers. It is now 
evident that the payment of a bonus was 
only a temporary method of relieving what 
may become a permanent burden. 

“The District Societies haye been in- 
vited carefully to consider ways and means 
of strengthening and developing our ex- 
isting churches, and of making more 
widely known the principles and religious 
faith of Unitarian Christianity. 

“One of the chief difficulties confront- 
ing our churches and missionary socie- 
ties is the shortage of able, devoted min- 
isters. It is greatly to be hoped: that 
young men who have passed through the 
furnace of the war may feel prompted to 


study for the ministry of religion. The 


Ministry of Labor is prepared to give 
financial assistance to demobilized navy 
and army men who are desirous of being 
trained for the ministry. 

“There can be no doubt that a fresh 
impetus would be given to our religious 
movement all over the country if a group 
of earnest, capable men and women, pos- 
sessing knowledge, enthusiasm, and the 
gift of persuasive speech, were enlisted 
in open-air missionary work in the parks 
and open spaces frequented by the public. 

“The Committee believe that the time 
has arrived for making a vigorous and 
widespread proclamation of a reasonable 
and reverent religious faith. With this 
end in view, they are desirous of secur- 
ing the services of an able and devoted 
Field Secretary, whose business it will 
be, by means of the spoken and the 
printed word, to make known our religious 
message to the world. 

“The victory won for freedom, truth, 
and righteousness fills us with unspeak- 
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able admiration and gratitude. But we 
have constantly to remember that freedom, 
truth, and righteousness are not self- 
operative forces, which work indepen- 
dently of man’s desire and will-power. 
We have witnessed how for this genera- 
tion they were more than once almost de- 
stroyed during the war. We may be sure 
that the men and women who will be fore- 


most in religious freedom and progress, 


and to whom Unitarians might reason- 
ably appeal for sympathy and co-operation, 
will make far-reaching claims upon those 
who aspire to become leaders and teach- 
ers in the world of religion, and they 
will not be satisfied with the repetition 
of catch-words. 

“An opportunity has come such as lib- 
eral religious people have neyer had be- 
fore. Creeds and ceremonial observances, 
once full of life, are now losing power 
over large numbers of former adherents. 
Courageous thinking, sincere feeling, and 
human sympathy are needed,.if religion 
is to gain a firm hold upon the minds and 
hearts of men, and mould their lives to 
nobler issues. 

“The Committee are most anxious to 
assist, not only in restoring the pre-war 
activities of the churches, but also in 
making them a greater power and influ- 
ence for good; and they are prepared to 
give generous help for the purpose of ex- 
perimental work in large centres of popu- 
lation which have not hitherto had any 
Unitarian congregation or place of wor- 
ship; also to make grants for special 
services and preachers, and for the dis- 
tribution of literature.” 

Ten British Unitarian ministers joined 
the regular army, mostly in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, and one entered the 
navy. Two were killed, the Reverends 
Stanley Russell and Walter Short. Twelve 
other Unitarian ministers were engaged 
in Y. M. C. A. work in Belgium and 
France, and more recently in Germany. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Hope 


Yet Hope had never lost her youth; 
She did but look thro’ dimmer eyes. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


Sunday 


Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you.—/ Peter iii. 15. 


Goop-MoRNING 


The dark, dark night is gone, 
The lark is on the wing, 

From bleak and barren fields he soars, 
Eternal hope to sing. 


And shall I be less brave 
Than yon sweet lyric thing? 
From deeps of failure and despair 
Up, up, my heart, and sing. 
—Hila Higginson. 


Monday 


For in thee, O Lord, do I hope: thou 
wilt hear, O Lord my God.—Ps. #rerviii. 15. 


Through the dreary realm of man’s despair, 
Star-crowned an angel walks, and lo! God’s 
hope is there! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Tuesday 


Every man that hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself—i John iii. 3. 


Failure will hurt but not hinder us. 
Disillusion will pain but not dishearten 
us. Sorrows will shake us but not break 
us. ... Suffer patiently, rejoicing in hope. 
God knows all, and yet is the God of 
Hope. And when we have hoped to the 
end here, he will give us something to 
look forward to, for all eternity. For 
“hope abideth.”—Maltbie Davenport Bab- 
cock. 

Wednesday 


Be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in 
the Lord.—Ps. ravi. 24. 


Hore 


Hope—the far light that steals across the 
gloom, 
Hope—the one star that shines through 
prison bars: 
Though all the rest go crashing down to 
doom 
Unconquered still, she watches ‘neath 
. the stars. 


Frail, yet undying, when all else hath 
died : 
Bent low by pain, blinded by grief and 
tears, 
Still through the dark and storm, whate’er 
betide, 
Still Hope lives on through all the weary 
years. 


Drooping and faint, blinded and far from 
light, 
With frail hands to the broken harp 
she clings. 
Oh, sweetest of all music, through the 
night 
The one sweet note amid the shattered 
strings. 
—Jennie Bell Rose. 
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Thursday 


Rejoicing in hope—Romans «wii. 12. 


Horpr’s CHILD 


I am not earth-born, though I here delay: 
Hope’s child, I summon infiniter powers, 
And laugh to see the mild and sunny day 
Smile on the thin and shrunk autumnal 
hours. 


1 IT laugh, for hope hath happy place for me: 


If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea. 
—William Ellery Channing. 


Friday 

Thou art my hope, O Lord God: thou 
art my trust from my youth.—Ps. lexi. 5. 

We may well thank God, and take cour- 
age, and march on, when we know that 
the pillars of cloud by day and of fire 
by night are set fast in the divine order, 
to guide us on our way.. Let us be sure 
that all is well whatever comes, while we 
trust and stand fast and strive, and only 
hopeless, and rightly hopeless, when we 
want what we are in no wise willing to 
earn. The glory and glow of life come by 
right living.—Robert Collyer. 


Be strong to hope, O heart! 
Though day is bright, 
The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 
Be strong, O heart! 
Look to the light. 
—Adelaide Procter. 


Saturday 
My hope is in thee.—Ps. xxix. 7. 


In love to God and loye to man 
Our simple creed finds ample scope. 
Secure in God’s unerring plan 
We walk by faith, are saved by hope. 
—Frederick Hedge. 


Church Financing 


One or two neglected points in raising 
money for church expenses 


EMERSON P. HARRIS 


Too often the finance committee, in rais- 
ing funds to meet the current require- 
ments of the church, puts the matter up 
to members and friends in a doleful, nega- 
tive way as much as to say, “I know this 
is painful to you, but a deficit is staring 
us in the face, and we must make the best 
of it and by hook or crook raise the 
money.” This is bad advertising for a 
church, and bad policy all round. More- 
over, it is possible to raise more money 
when contributing is put up to the mem- 
bers as a privilege. 

A fundamental principle of salesman- 
ship is neglected. The skilful salesman 
never mentions the price until he has 
talked up his goods. The reason for this 
is obvious. When a sum of money. is 
mentioned to a customer, an idea has been 
presented which obstructs the progress of 
selling. When I was a youngster, I 
started out to solicit orders for a family 
register. I presented it to a local- store- 
keeper beginning my talk with a state- 
ment that the price was five dollars. A 
veteran travelling salesman who stood be- 
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side me at the counter at once turned 
and said, ‘Never mention the price, my 
boy, until your customer compels you to.” 

The solicitors for college funds artfully 
evade the question of how much until the 
college is thoroughly “sold” to the pros- 
pect. No doubt the raising of money for 


‘church expenses can be utilized as an ex- 


cellent opportunity to “sell” the church 
to its members and friends in a way to 
be exceedingly helpful besides raising more 
money than could be raised by the doleful 
policy of talking deficits. The missionary 
influence on the church would be away 
to the good. Of course, it goes without 
saying that the members of the finance 
committee should have a sufficient grasp 
of the value of the church to the members 
and to the community to be able to talk 
it intelligently. = 

This is one thing that makes the every- 
member canvass so successful when it is 
properly carried out, for the preparation 
for this canvass includes thorough instrue- 
tion to every canvasser as to how to pre- 
sent the matter, how to state the funda- 
mental value of the church, and how to 
outline the work in hand for which the 
money is being raised. Of course, another 
decided advantage of the every-member 
canvass is the psychological value of the 
consciousness that all the members and 
friends of the church are being solicited 
simultaneously. I have in mind a large 
church in Buffalo where in a single Sun- 
day afternoon a budget of some thirty 
or forty thousand dollars is raised with 
no burdensome effort on the part of any- 
body. 

I am convinced that it is a great mis- 
take, under average conditions, to allow 
finances so to drift that there is a deficit 
to be made up at the end of the year 
which is generally paid by a few who 
have already contributed more than their 
share. The consciousness of forehanded- 
ness is just as essential to get the best 
out of church workers as it is to get the 
best out of workers for a business concern. 


In Reverence Unfeigned 


We shall honor at Baltimore those of our 
fellowship who gave their lives for liberty 


On the second evening of the General 
Unitarian Conference to be held in Balti- 
more, Md., in October, 1919, there will be 
a service in commemoration of the Uni- 
tarian men and women of the United 
States and Canada who sacrificed their 
lives in the late war. The committee in 
charge of this commemorative service pro- 
poses to print on the programme the 


names of the Unitarian men and women — 


of the United States and Canada who 
died while engaged either at home or 
abroad in the army, the navy, or other 
branches of the war organization of the 
two countries or in the Red Cross and 
other associated activities. 

Names should be sent immediately to 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, 82 South 
Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, Pa., of 
any such men and women, giving in every 
case the full name and late address so 
that the printing twice of the same aaa) 


may be avoided. a Cs 


z 


|THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Religious faith is not 
a final goal 
but 
a great highway. 


The Alliance: June Meeting 


The first meeting of the newly elected 
board was held June 13. Present: Miss 
Lowell, presiding; Mmes. Davis, Noyes, 
Atherton, Beard, Whitney, Bacon, Bailey, 
Boyd, Dewey, Dutcher, Edgecomb, Greely, 
Houghton, Langmaid, Sawyer, Stavers, 
Stearns, Woodbury. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the 
speakers of the Anniversary Meetings and 
“to all who contributed in other ways to 
the success of the meetings, and to the 
First Church, Boston, for its cordial hos- 
pitality. A letter of appreciation was 
voted Mrs. C. R. Eliot for her untiring 
and devoted service as chairman of the 
Nominating committee. Standing commit- 
tees were elected and the routine busi- 
ness of a new administration was trans- 
acted. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. M. Gomar White by 
the Toronto Branch; Mrs. Ellen T. Max- 
field by Fairhaven; Miss Elizabeth P 
Channing and Miss Ellen Channing by 
the Elizabeth P. Channing Branch, Dor- 
chester; Mrs. Helen Renouf Blackmar by 
Second Church, Boston; Mrs. Francis H. 
Haserot by Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Grace 
Whiting Mitchell by First Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Alliance. Mrs. Mitchell was for- 
merly director for Western Pennsylvania. 

On the recommendation of the Post- 
Office Mission committee it was voted to 
print for general distribution an abridged 
form of Miss Ellis’s Mission which has 
been carefully prepared by Miss Annie H. 
Howard. The sermon printed by King’s 
Chapel for the Post-Office Mission, in 
memory of those who gave their lives in 
the war, is ready for distribution, and 
a wide circulation is hoped for. Applica- 
tion should be made to The Alliance, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

A letter from Mrs. Riddett in Southern 
France showed what good use has been 
made of money sent through our Appeal 
for War Relief, and told of the continued 
need of help for the children of the refu- 
gees. Miss Herford wrote gratefully of 
the gifts to her and Miss Van Eck for 
the Correspondence Bureau through which 
many families have been put into com- 
-tmImunication with a missing member 
stranded in a foreign land. 

A letter from Mrs. Voigt, chairman of 
the International committee, described in 
glowing terms her recent visit to Signora 
Giulio, secretary of the Liberi Credenti in 
Turin, Italy, who by meetings at her own 
house and by printed articles is doing a 
most important work among liberal Cath- 


_ olics. The board voted that the Interna- 
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tional committee be authorized to draw 
on the collection taken May 19 in Tremont 
Temple for our missionary work as they 
may think best. 

After consideration of rooms at 16 Bea- 
con Street, it has been decided that The 
Alliance will continue to have its office 
in Room 10 at 25 Beacon Street, and with 
the approval of the Fifield Memorial com- 
mittee will fit up Room 2, the present 
bookroom, as the Emily A. Fifield Me- 
morial Room to be used by The Alliance, 
Association, and others as a committee 
room and for meetings that do not re- 
quire as large a place as Channing Hall. 
The committee in charge of furnishing 
this room is made up of Miss Sawyer, 
chairman; Miss Bancroft, Miss Lowell, 
Mrs. Noyes, and Miss Whitman. 

On hearing of the need of suitable win- 
dows in our church in Charleston, S.C., 
the board by vote expressed its cordial 
approval and its readiness to co-operate 
in bringing this to people’s attention, that 
the necessary funds may be secured. 

The resignation of Mrs. A. B. Kimball 
of Fairhaven, Mass., was accepted with 
great regret and with an expression of 
our appreciation of her fine service as di- 
rector and chairman of the College Cen- 
ters committee. 

Mrs. John H. Lewis of Lynchburg, Va., 
was elected vice-president of Southern 
States East, the office held by Mrs. Peter- 
son at the time of her death. 

It was voted to ask Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce 
to represent The Alliance and convey the 
greetings of the board to the Unitarian 
women she may meet on her trip this 


summer with Dr. Pierce through the 
Northwest. 

Alliance headquarters in Boston will 
close at four o’clock during July and 


August; Saturdays as always, at 1 P.M. 

Miss Lowell will have charge of meet- 
ings at the Isles of Shoals. Wednesday, 
July 16, there will be an Alliance confer- 
ence in the morning, and Rey. Dilworth 
R. Lupton of Louisville will be the speaker 
in the evening. 

The Alliance will hold a board meeting 
in Baltimore, Tuesday, October 14, at 10 
A:M., and an open conference that after- 
noon at 2.30 in the Unitarian church. The 
next meeting of the executive board will 
take place September 12. 


For Children of Bible Lands 


The Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association 
has received from the New York office of 
the American Committee for Relief in 
the Near East acknowledgments of con- 
tributions from our schools as follows :— 


Previously acknowledged 
April 9. Hobart, Ind. 
10. Northfield, Mass., 
Sunday-school and _ Boy 
Rangers of the World.... 15.00 
18. Boston, Mass., Church of the 


a eee $3,994.75 
efile, « sagteemeres se 10.00 


Unitarian 


Disciples School ........ 3:28 

Mayers. Urpana, Ill... 0.) 2 kemberee> « 10.00 
24. Bolton, Mass... . ts). viegiee's » 3.00 

aS.) Hobart, Ind. .\, <1 <cmeeetals ois 10.00 

ve. Concord, N:He v2... pete ss 20.00 

Dies Pausbing, Ni¥.i' tis sheets 1.00 
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BOARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
THE HOMESTEAD 


ANDOVER, ME. 


Offers health, comfort, and economy. Booklet and infor- 
mation of WaLterR S. Fox, 85 Water Street, Boston, or 
SyLvanus Poor, Andover, Me, 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


FROM THE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN 
MAY, 1919 


By tHe Epitor 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


Interested Unitarians find cause for 
congratulation and gratitude in the vigor 
and excellence of Tae CurisTiaAn REGISTER, 
its long-established and _ well-conducted 
weekly publication of Boston. It has been 
my privilege to read its every issue for more 
than threescore and ten years. I remember 
when good David Reed came to my grand- 
father’s New England farm to collect the 
annual subscription. It has always been 
a creditable journal, but somehow it seems 
more interesting now than ever in its history. 
It is also more representative of different 
points of view. It does not lack in positive- 
ness, and the editor leaves no one in doubt 
of his position on controverted points, but 
he gives others their innings and is fair and 
courteous to those with whom he differs. It 
demonstrates that dignity and dulness have 
no affinity, and no one can read it without 
pride and rejoicing. 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


Total ont: Chr Ai each - -, aaa $4,066.98 
Contributions should be sent to Cleve- 


When ordering change of address 


land H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madison Ave- please send old as well as new 


nue, New York City. 


address. 
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The General Conference 


Important information about the Baltimore 
and Charleston trips 


The Council of the General Conference 
has made some changes in methods from 
previous years. Instead of the “prelim- 
inary programmes” issued in June, large 
posters have been sent to all Unitarian 
churches, to be placed in the vestibules. 
Copies of the full-page advertisement in 
THE REGISTER have been sent also to be 
used as pulpit announcements. Thomas 
Cook & Sons, 336 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., have handled the transporta- 


tion of special parties at former confer- 


ences. This time they are again transpor- 
tation agents, but in addition, all hotel 
arrangements are to be made through 
them, or their representatives in other 
cities. J 

People who expect to attend the Con- 
ference should write without delay for 
hotel rooms. The plan of having one com- 
pany handle all of this business will save 
much time and spare confusion. All ques- 
tions regarding the cost of tickets and of 
hotel accommodations should be sent di- 
rectly to the company. Such questions 
sent to officers of the Conference, or to 
THE REGISTER, or to the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are necessarily delayed, for they 
then have to be returned to the ques- 
tioners or referred to Thomas Cook & 
Sons. 

All who signify their intention now of 
attending the Conference help the entire 
plan. Application has been made to the 
Railroad Administration for reduced rates. 
Securing these rates will depend on the 
assurance of a sufficient number of dele- 
gates to justify the reduction. Doubtless 
we shall have a sufficient number—but the 
transportation agents need to know now. 
Ministers are entitled to half-fare on the 
railroads, anyway. This should encourage 
greatly the plan of having the Unitarian 
churches pay the expenses of their min- 
isters. Ministers who have not yet done 
so should secure the clergy permit im- 
mediately, ensuring the half-fare rate. 

All ministers should be in Baltimore 
early on the morning of Tuesday, October 
14. There will be private meetings for 
ministers all day. Attendance at these 
is of the most vital importance. The most 
pressing problems of the ministry will be 
considered in these meetings, and the re- 
sults of the discussions are certain to be 
far-reaching. 

During the day the Women’s Alliance 
will have important meetings and there 
should be a large attendance. The first 
regular session of the Conference will be 
held on Tuesday evening and it will be 
open to the public. The complete pro- 
gramme is not yet ready for announce- 
ment, but the intention of the Council is 
to secure the strongest programme pos- 
sible and to make this conference the 
greatest in Unitarian history. 

While the “Baltimore Sermon” of a cen- 
tury ago is to be celebrated, it is just a 
starting-point for a most timely and for- 
ward-looking conference on the problems 
of this new world that is issuing from the 
war. The work of the future is to be 
faced “man-fashion,’ and the past is re- 
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called only that it may transmit its lesson 
of progress and of prophecy. 

On Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 19-21, the General Conference will 
join with our Southern Conference in a 
notable session at Charleston, 8.C. Re- 
garding this trip also, our delegates should 
notify the transportation agents to secure 
railroad rates and hotel accommodations. 
The Charleston chureh and the city are of 
great interest. The programme that is be- 
ing prepared tingles with vitality. This 
extension of the Conference should be 
shared by all delegates who can possibly 
plan it. ; 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will contain, 
during the summer, the latest announce- 
ments of the developments of plans. 
Thomas Cook & Sons will issue soon an 
attractive folder announcing these trips. 


Sentence Sermons 


Recent testimonies to the success of our 
latest missionary method 


It is a Sunday evening in June, and a 
great crowd fills a London street, listen- 
ing to a thrilling address by a magnetic 
speaker. What brought the crowd to- 
gether? A minister of a London church 
(not Unitarian) was going home from his 
last service. He saw a few people looking 
at a poster. He looked and was impressed 
immediately by the beautiful type, then 
by the idea. He made a few remarks to 
the bystanders and a crowd quickly gath- 
ered. He then addressed the crowd and 
held an enthusiastic open-air meeting. 
What was the text? One already familiar 
to readers of these pages: “This broken 
world cannot be rebuilt except through the 
devoted service of every one of us.” The 
speaker found in small type at the bottom 
of the sheet the address of the Wayside 
Pulpit in Boston, and wrote for more 
sheets that he might go on with such work. 
“How far that little candle throws his 
beams !” 

It is a mining town backed by the 
majestic heights of the Rocky Mountains. 
A Boston newspaper reached the town 
by chance, and there was a news item 
about “The Wayside Pulpit.” The min- 
ister of an adventurous Presbyterian 
chureh sent a letter to 25 Beacon Street. 
The result is that a Wayside Pulpit is 
erected there and makes continuously its 
constructive utterances. 

A young woman from a village among 
the hills of Northern New England is en- 
gaged in literary work in Boston. She 
was impressed by the words of a Wayside 
Pulpit which she frequently passed. Be- 
fore long a set of blue-prints were sent 
to the principal of the high school in that 
village, and the boys of the school them- 
Selves built a Wayside Pulpit and set it 
up on the school grounds. On one side 
is a Methodist church, and on the other a 
Jongregational. The boys keep the sheets 
changed regularly, and the principal of 
the school says that the teaching of civics 
and citizenship has become much easier. 

It is a large city in the Middle States— 
one of America’s greatest manufacturing 
centres. In the heart of it is an “ortho- 
dox” church with more than two thousand 
members. Reaching out to widen its in- 
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fluence, it has adopted the Wayside Pul- 
pit. In another manufacturing city the 
Unitarian church provides its minister a 
commodious study in the building. He 
counted for one hour the people who 
stopped to read the Wayside Pulpit. An- 
other day he counted for an hour at a 
different time, and by making a careful 
estimate found that ten thousand people - 
every week stop and read the messages. 

In all parts of America the Wayside 
Pulpit is used. Churches of ten differ- 
ent denominations have adopted it. It is 
extending its work to other countries. The 
sheets go out regularly from their source 
in Boston. It may be said of Mr. Saun- 
derson that he has the unique distinction 
of preaching all day every day and in 
many cities at the same time. The Way- 
side Pulpit is an effective modern instru- 
ment of religious progress. 


Attractive Wedding Gifts 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . 


BY 
Wittiam C. GANNETT 
A most attractive little book full of inspiring 
suggestions for the attainment of true happi- 
ness. Bound in white cloth, with or without 
marriage certificate. 
60 pages. 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE 
BY 
GEORGE S. MERRIAM 

An exceptionally attractive booklet setting 
forth the opportunities, privileges, joys, du- 
ties, and mutual obligations of married life. 

A marriage certificate bound in facing the 
title page, if desired, without extra charge. 


r6mo. Flexible leather. 75 cents net; by mail, 78 cents. 
Paper covers. ZS, Ee Ny ear 2zicentes 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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TAX FREE 
ODD LOTS 


Increasing taxes have caused investors 
to clean the market of local tax free se- 
curities. As a natural result prices are 
advancing. 

We offer, subject to sale: 


B 


Price. 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER 7% Pfd. $102 


Strong board of directors, Sinking fund 
operating by lot at $120 per share. 


RIVETT LATHE & GRINDER 6% Pfd. $86 


Common paying 5%. Business since 
January 1st never exceeded but once. 


OLD COLONY WOOLEN MILLS 7% par $10 


Earnings at rate of 6 times dividends, 
Water powers owned in fee, 


Other offerings on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. a 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


CE  ———— Se 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Dr. William W. Fenn, Dean of Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., will 
preach at the morning service, 10.45 
o’clock, Sunday, June 29, at the First 
Unitarian Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass. ; 


Rev: Mark Mohler is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for a _ probationary 
period of six months, ending December 
21, 1919. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee for New 
England. 


Meetings and Conferences 
North Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and sixth session of 
the North Middlesex Congregational Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
churches was held Wednesday, June 11, in 
the First Congregational Parish church at 
Westford. 

Thomas H. Elliott, president of the Con- 
ference, opened the morning session and 
spoke of the great advance made by the 
denomination recently, mentioning the 
work of the ministers overseas and the 
magnificent Laymen’s League. 

Rev. Edward Cummings was introduced 
to speak upon “The League of Nations.” 
Mr. Cummings, who has a large following 
in this region, was asked by vote to re- 
peat the address which recently crowded 
to overflowing the huge State Armory in 
Lowell,—an illuminating survey of world 
conditions and their significances, and the 
probable consequences of the attempt of 
partisan Senators to hinder the making 
of the Peace Treaty. The. making of 
treaties belongs, by the Constitution, to 
the executive, not to the legislative, branch 
of the Government of the United States. 
He quoted from a letter he has just re- 
ceived from Hamilton Holt, who has been 
touring in the West with former-President 
Taft, and who says that there is no ques- 
tion but that the people of the country 
are for the League—but the Senate is in 
ugly mood, and is treating it on personal 
and partisan grounds. He believed, how- 
ever, that ultimately higher considerations 
would prevail. 

At the afternoon meeting the committee 
on resolutions offered one in favor of a 
League of Nations, and.urging ratification 
of the Treaty by the Senate when it shall 
be submitted for ratification. Before the 
lunch-hour Rey. A. R. Hussey had offered 
for consideration by the committee the 
same resolution that was passed at a re- 
cent Congregational conference in Lowell, 
and which was written by J. Randolph 
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Coolidge. The committee changed this 
form in some respects, eliminating some 
of the phrases that the chairman said 
were suggestive of criticism of the United 
States Senate. ; 

Mr. Hussey, in reply, said that the com- 
mittee had taken the teeth out of the res- 
olution and made of it the usual bromidal 
affair offered at meetings of this sort. He 
moved to substitute the resolution printed 
on the folder distributed by Mr. Cum- 
mings. After further discussion, the reso- 
lution as presented by the committee was 
rejected by vote of the Conference, and 
the substitute as proposed by Mr. Hussey 
was adopted. 

A resolution was adopted favoring ac- 
tion designed to put THe CHrisTIAN Rec- 
ISTER into every household of the denom- 
ination. - 

“What the Church Means to Me” was the 
subject of the afternoon address by J. Ran- 
‘dolph Coolidge, Jr., who spoke first of the 
League of Nations; then, as an architect, 
of the quiet good taste and pleasant diffu- 
sion of light of the Westford meeting- 
house; then to his special topic. He spoke 
of his own church in Boston,—King’s 
Chapel,—its architectural excellence and 
endowment, its dignity of ritual and its 
eminent minister. He said that the 
church to him was two things, a place of 
worship and a visible congregation of true 
people. For the hour after dinner he held 
the alert attention of the congregation. 
The address was notable for its instinc- 
tive simplicity and tremendous power. 

The next session of the Conference, in 
October, will probably be held at Ayer. 
George ©. Wright, Secretary. 


South Middlesex Elects New Officers 


The South Middlesex Conference held 
its one hundred and forty-eighth session 
in the Unitarian church of Arlington, 
Wednesday, June 11. 
son of Lexington, vice-president of the 
Conference, called the business meeting to 
order at 10.30 a.m. Rey. Harry Lutz of 
Newton, Rey. Charles F. Potter of Welles- 
ley Hills, and Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf of 
Winchester were appointed by the chair 
to serve as a nominating committee. The 
address of the morning session was given 
by Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, who 
spoke in business terms on “How Shall We 
Qrganize Chapters of the Laymen’s League 
in Our Local Churches?” The discussion 
was opened by Prof. William M. Davis of 
Cambridge, who gave some valuable sug- 
gestions as to what the local Chapters of 
the League should attempt to do in their 
several communities. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Rey. Oscar B. 
Hawes of Newton Centre. The following 
officers were elected: president, Rev. John 
M. Wilson of Lexington; vice-president, 


BaLTIMoRE, Mop., Oct. 14-17 . 


UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1919 
CHARLESTON, S.C., OcrT. 19-21 


FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Rey. John M. Wil-. 
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Rey. Charles T. Billings of Belmont; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Rey. Frank R. Gale 
of Bast Lexington; directors, to serve for 
three years, Mrs. Lewis Merry of West 
Somerville and Rey. Charles F. Potter of 
Wellesley Hills. At the afternoon session 
Mrs. Caroline 8S. Atherton, recording se¢- 
retary of the Women’s Alliance, spoke on 
the subject, “The Alliance and Our Young 
People.” This very interesting address 
was followed by an address by Mrs. Clif- 
ford B. Hastings of Dorchester, who spoke 
very effectively on “Religion in the Home; 
Bed-time Talks and Prayers.” The Con- 
ference closed at 3.30 p.m. Marion Frank- 
lin Ham, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 

WoLLASTON, Mass. — Wollaston Uni- 
tarian Church, Rey. Carl G. Horst: ‘The 
annual Children’s Day service, in which 
the church school and congregation always 
unite, was held Sunday morning, June 15. 
The church was decorated with flowers, 
and canaries added their song to that 
of the children. In the processional and 
recessional, the national and the church 
flags were carried. Three children, “in 
the use of water, an emblem of purity, 
and the gift of a white rosebud, a symbol 
of the unfolding of a beautiful life, and in 
the faith, fellowship, and hope of the 
Gospel,” were dedicated to God, our Father 
in heaven. Five members of the school 
received each a modern Bible from the 
church, in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of their baptism and as a re- 
minder of the church’s protective interest 
in them. The superintendent in behalf 
of the school presented Carl George Horst, 
Jr., a Bible as a mark of appreciation 
of his faithful attendance at all the school 
sessions for ten years. A special collec- 
tion, taken by four young misses, was for 
the Fresh Air Fund. The church will be 
closed during July and August. 


Personals 


Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon has accepted 
a professorship of literature at Carlton 
College, Minnesota. 


Rey. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany has re- 
turned from his European trip. THE 
CHRISTIAN RuecisterR expects to publish 
this summer some articles from Mr. Rih-. 
bany’s versatile pen. 


Rey. C. 8S. Bullock, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian churches at New Lon- 
don, Conn., and Ottawa, Canada, and con- 
spicuous for his work in helping to 
recruit the American Legion in Canada 
and as chaplain during the war, has 
been successively promoted until his mili- 
tary title is now Lieutenant-Colonel. Be- 
fore the year is out. he is expected to 
take charge of the Unitarian church of 
Johannesburg, British South Africa. 


| EASANTRIES 
“Ten ministers and five laymen, includ- 


ing a woman, participated.”—The Pacific 
Unitarian. 


Soph: ‘How many subjects are you 
carrying?” Fresh: “I’m earrying one and 
dragging three.”—Penn State Froth. 


“He seems to be extremely well edu- 
cated for a college professor.” “Yes, dur- 
ing the war he worked in an ammunition 
factory.’ —Judge. 


The skylight in the roof of the Uni- 
tarian church in Glasgow has given some 
orthodox wit the cue for calling the 
church, “the devil’s cucumber-frame.” 


Dearborn: “Got back from New York, 
have you?’ Wabash: “Yes, and glad to 
get back.” “How did you find things 
there?” “Fearfully crowded. Couldn't 
get a room in a hotel for love or money.” 
“Why, where did you sleep?” “At the 
movies.”’—Yonkers Statesman. 


The native minister was telling the mis- 


sionary in charge of his district that a| 


sparrow had built a nest on the roof of 
his house. “Is there anything in the nest 
yet?” asked the missionary. “Yes,” said 
the Indian brother, proud of his Hnglish, 
“the sparrow has pups.”—The World Out- 
look. 


One morning Mr. Smith was heard talk- 
ing to himself while making his morning 
toilet in a manner that denoted much 
perturbation. ‘TIT wonder,” said Mrs. 
Smith, “what’s provoked father now?’ 
“Oh, it’s nothing much, mother,” answered 
little William. “T just put a tube of 
sister’s oil paints in place of his tube of 
tooth-paste.”—Tit-Bits. 


First Young Lady (learning golf): 
“Dear me, what shall I do now? This 
ball is in a hole.” Second Young Lady 
(looking over a book of instruction) : ‘Let 
—me—see. I presume you will have to 
take a stick of the right shape to get it 
out.” First Young Lady: “Oh, yes, of 
course. See if you can find one like a 
dustpan and _ brush.”’—Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


When a certain popular Unitarian 
preacher was a small boy. and Christian 
Science was in the air of Boston, he was 
demurring over going to school because 
of an improvised sore toe. His wise 
’ mother said, “Now, Max, put your shoe 
right on, and do not talk any more about 
it.’ Whereupon, being a born Unitarian, 
he exclaimed, “Huh! You are trying to 
come some of this Christian Register busi- 
ness on me, I know!” 


Put a whole band in a giant popper, 
hold it over the glowing coals of an ample 
erater, and, shaking well, command it to 
make some jolly music—the production 
‘would be true to jazz form: The wheezes 
of the scorching horns; the popping of 
the overheated drumheads; the groans and 
pleadings of the musicians, with now and 
then a pure silvery note from a thorough- 
bred piper who cared not a rap that he 
was to be roasted for his art; the ravings 
of the crowd looking on; deryishes and 
holy-rollers expressing themselves; the 
chuckles of a few cannibals; and over all 
the raucous imperturbability of old horse 
fiddles. .. . That would be a jazz band. 
—New York Evening Post. 
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HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 
June 27th to August Ist 


Mrs. WILLIAM B. DONNELL 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 
Boating, Bathing, Tennis, A’sthetic Dancing, Family Life 
Terms $100 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS woRK:— 


(z) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenxtin Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 


INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY wait rts rorms 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


Susscription $2.00 SAmpte Copies 
Pric—E AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D, Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Church 
service at 11. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-schoolat9.30A.M. ~* 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at 1z A.M. Subject, June 20, 
Book Sermon, “Field and Study.” 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Gid 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will be united with King’s Chapel. Morning ser- 
vice begins at 10.30. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B, Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister, 
Morning service at 9.30. Dr. Crothers will preach, Be- 
ginning June 29 and continuing through August 3, the 
morning service will be held at 9.30 o’clock, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month, 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A, Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M _ Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M. The minister will preach, 
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Literature 
The Apostles and their Times; Books .. . 


The Home 


“Sweet P” Stories, by Edna S. Knapp; The 
Dog with the Railway Pass, by N. Tourneur, 
Peace-time Use fora War Invention; How to 
Teach Reverence to Children; Japanese 
Dwarf Trees; Rank for Army Nurses; Barred 
from Play; Vacation-time and Fishing. . . 
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Poetry 
Dolls and Babies, by M, E. N. Hatheway .° . 


Throughout the Church 


Pleasantries.0/734 14.9 WO ee 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. : 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY ; 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 7 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL g 
Meadville, Pa. i 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fel- 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. $) 


The MacDuffie School for Girls — 


Springfield; Mass. 3 Acres for Sports 


L Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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a 
Apply to Rev. F. C. Souruworta, D.D., LL.D.; President 
ve a 


